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WHEEL WITHIN WHEEL, | But this time, if troubles break out in France, 
| it will be the sugar.” 

“TE war is bad enough,” said Gaudissart ;; “I don’t see clearly how that should be,” I 
“but the end of it is clear before us, The | said ; “I wish you would give us a leader in 
only thing the English and the French can|your journal, discussing the question and 
do is to finish it in such a way as to make it stating your views.” 
the last war to be ever possible in the midst; “Ah !—discuss!” he exclaimed, with a 
of European civilisation, It isn’t the war | shrug. “We can only record the acts of the 
which deranges me.” ; government, without presuming to preach 

Now, Gaudissart was not Gaudissart’s real | upon them.” 
name, but an honorary title bestowed upon; “ Pray tell me, then, by word of mouth, 
him by his brother commercial travellers, | how there should be, at the present moment 
after De Balzac’s “illustrious” Prince of Bag-|in France, such an intimate connection be- 
men. My Gaudissart, who had advised me | tween sugar, wheat, and wine.” 
to take up my quarters, as he did, at Madame| “Willingly, You will have read enough 
the Widow Richards’s sign of the Green Tree, | of the history of France to know that dear 
Castle Street, Dijon, resembled his imaginary } bread is the sure forerunner of political con- 
prototype only in the variety of articles in| vulsions. As the price rises, there isa boiling- 
which he travelled, the careful way in which | point, at which the contents of the heaving 
he got up his subject for conversational and | vessel rise and run over, scattering about 
recommendatory purposes, and the satis-|ashes and smoke, and sometimes setting fire to 
factory result with which he executed his} the house itself. When poor sinned-against 
commissions. He was two or three and thirty | Marie Antoinette expressed her wonder that 
years of age, with a beautiful brown beard | the people should complain of want of bread, 
and a bright black eye. He seemed, as far | while such nice little tartlets could be bought 
as I could guess from his talk, an affectionate | fora penny at the pastry-cook’s, it was a strong 
father and a faithful husband. At dinner he | symptom that the éonductors of the state did 
did not first eat the flesh of a fowl, and then | not quite know which way they were driving. 
offer you the dish of bones ; he did not drink | When a high official personage, on being told 
all the wine, and then hand you the empty|that the people were eating grass, haughtily 
bottle, He did not make insulting speeches | answered, ‘ Let them eat grass, then!’ it was 
about English perfidy and the English accent.|a quite-to-be-expected verification of the 
In short, he was not the ill-behaved rogue] prognostic that his head should be paraded, 
which certain tourists have painted him. as it afterwards was, on the top of a pole, 

“Tt is not the war which makes me un-| with a bunch of grass sticking out of its 
easy,” repeated Gaudissart, “but the sugar.” | mouth, We know in France what too-dear 

“ And the wheat ?” asked a military-look-| bread means, as well as we know the pro- 
ing person opposite ; but who really was the| bable consequences of thunder-clouds, hail- 
editor of a provincial newspaper. storms, and wintry snow-drifts. It is hunger 

“ And the wine?” said I. “With only a| that makes the wolf come out’ of the wood.” 
twelvemonth’s stock in hand, I suppose we} “But I do not yet see how sugar is in 
shall have to come to water in another six | fault,” I interposed. 
months.” “Be patient, and you will very soon learn. 

“Not quite yet,” answered Gaudissart with | Neither the sugar-makers, nor the present 
a knowing toss of the head. “‘There’s some| government are to be blamed for the existing 
good old wine in many holes and corners, | state of things. Both, on the contrary, are 
whielv will serve as an excellent last resource. | greatly to be pitied. The latter, especially, is 
And if there is not now, there would soon be ——- for the enormous faults of its prede- 
plenty, and plenty of good new wine, if the | cessor, the first empire. It has discovered the 
sugar affair were but settled.” mistakes of its ancestors, and feels that it has 

The editor nodded affirmatively. “The| no choice but to rectify them. You know well 
wine and the wheat and the sugar are one,”| that Napoleon the First, to be independent, as 
he said; “that is, all three hang together.| he thought, of England, excluded her colonial 
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sugars, and set his learned chemists at home to 
discover a native substitute; for sugar was 
sold at fabulous prices. Almost every woman 
in easy circumstances, spent more money on 
sugar than she did on bread. M. Delacroix, 
a literary personage, complained at Versailles 


of the price of sugar ; which was then more | 


than five francs the pound. ‘Ah!’ he said, 
in a sentimental tone, ‘if ever sugar drops to 
thirty sous, I’ll never drink a glass of water 
without three or four lumps in it.’ A sub- 


stitute was found, and the juice of beet-| 


root supplies the place of cane syrup. But 


there is one thing which Napoleon probably | 


did not think of. Beet-root cannot grow 
without occupying space on the land; nor 
upon any but fertile soil. 
every acre devoted to sugar, the country has 
an acre of wheat the less. And we already 
have a much smaller expanse of wheat land 
than we ought to have, because so much 
space is occupied by vines. The strong 


temptation to increase the extent of existing | 


vineyards, has often given rise to serious 
alarm, and has been made the subject of 
legislation in several of the most famous 
wine-growing departments ; because there 
they cannot produce wheat enough to supply 
themselves ; and it was thought better that 
people should go without wine than that they 
should lack bread.” 

“That would be true,” I ventured to re- 
mark, “if wine were an article that could not 
be exported and sold, and if bread could not 
be bought with the money it fetched.” 

“Without knowing it,” interrupted Gau- 
dissart, “ you have hit the nail on the head. 
Tis the sugar which must set all matters 
right.” 

‘ How?” I asked. “I am still in the 
dark. But I suppose you want a commission 
from the sugar-makers. You ‘would like to 
stub up all the vineyards of the plain, and 
then plant them half with beet-root, and half 
with wheat.” 

“No, no, no! You are now fall wrong 
again. I would not eradicate a single vine- 
cep, but would rather plant a great many 
more. I certainly would accept a travelling 
commission from any respectable house on 
earth. I would travel in anything—dolls 
or drapery, wines or woollens, fantaisies or 
foundered iron. And, as I like to sell a good 
article, I would take a commission in the 
sugar line; but, as I prize my country’s wel- 
fare, it should only be from an English firm.” 

“That cannot be,” I said, looking hard, to 
see whether he were in earnest. “West 
Indian sugar does not come into France.” 

“It does not ;” said the editor. “But it 
will. Wheat we must have, if we are to lead 
quiet lives, as no one knows better than the 
Head of the State. We can no longer afford 
to grow sugar at home. Wemust raise every 
grain of wheat we can. The war, a colossal 
fact, stares us full in the face, and it may be 
some time yet before we get corn from Russia. 
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In short, for | 


(Conducted by 
You may judge to what uncomfortable straits 
we are reduced, from the necessity which has 
occasioned the Imperial decree forbidding 
the distillation of ardent spirits from all 
farinaceous substances that serve for human 
food.” 

“ But you now let foreign spirit in,” I ob- 
served, 

“Yes ; yourrum has found its way amongst 
jus, and J predict that sugar will shortly 
\follow. I like the decree; because it really 
is a piece of national wastefulness to consume 
| by fire so much good corn as we actually do, 
in the pleasant shape of burnt brandy and 
blazing punch. I like the decree about dis- 
tillation, all the better that I look upon 
it as a small instalment of the good cane- 
sugar which is sure to come.” 

“Then you would not be surprised,” I 
asked, “to wake any morning, and find the 
French ports open to English sugars, and 
beet-sugar factories thereby instantaneously 
stopped ?—for it is impossible for an inferior 
article to contend for a single day with a 
| superior one at half the price.” 

“ Of course, I should not,” said Gaudissart, 
off-handedly. “I have seen too much to be 





surprised at anything. The sugar will come 
jin, and all—or at least a good deal—will go 


right.” 

| “We should consider that rather an abrupt 
proceeding in England. We are accustomed 
to have a good deal of preliminary talk be- 
fore deciding on such important measures. 
What is to become of the poor sugar-makers, 
who have invested enormous capital on the 
belief that the present law will be main- 
tained ?” 

The {editor and Gaudissart made a simul- 
taneous and similar reply, by shrugging up 
their right shoulder, and inclining their head 
on the same side, 

“In England, we should probably give 
compensation, When we emancipated our 
West Indian blacks, we paid twenty millions 
sterling to indemnify their owners; and it 
will be cruel if the beet-sugar growers have 
their bread taken out of their mouths for no 
other crime than that of having put their 
faith in Anglophobic princes.” 

“Tt is very true,” said the editor. “So 
much the worse for them. But, enjin, 
what would you have, after all? In France 
the only way to have a thing done, is to do it. 
To talk about it and to write about it is the 
sure way not to have it done at all; for we 
should tear one another in pieces before 
we settled which was the way to doit. We 
have too many men of words who are not 
men of deeds also, They would not suit us ; 
they would drive us mad. Supposing that 
we do but get English sugar, the beet-growers 
must make the best of it they can afterwards. 
And they really have made some pretty little 
fortunes during the years their monopoly has 
lasted’” ' 

“ With sugar freely admitted into France,” 
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said Gaudissart, exultingly, “the wine trade 
will be well worth travelling in.” 

“Tam much puzzled to understand that,” 
I said. 

“ Listen,” said Gaudissart, with the air of 
an oracle. “ If we take sugar of you, of course 
you will take wine of us without loading it 
with impossible duties. That is understood 
without saying a word (cela va sans dire). 
Now, although you may not know it, many 
of our wine-growers are imploring our govern- 
ment to let them have your sugar, as the 
means of enabling their wine to stand the jour- 
ney to England better. Monsieur the Editor 
will correct me if I am wrong, but the whole 
Cote d’Or is fermenting with the sugar ques- 
tion. At ordinary vintages in ordinary vine- 
yards there are produced, not so much in 
that department as elsewhere, whole rivers 
and floods of grape-juice with every quality 
requisite to make good and well-keeping wine, 
except the sweetness, In fact, sugar is the 
element in which French wines are most defi- 
cient. Green, unripe grapes are known as 
‘verjus;’ the sourest of the sour. You 
have seen the caricature of the Northern 
Fox making wry faces at a bunch of verjuice, 
simply because it is labelled, ‘ Constanti- 
nople?’ It is curious, however, that when 
Bonaparte, by the bribe of a million of francs, 
set people searching after sugar in all sorts of 
materials, grapes should have been driven out 
of the field by beet-root, as a source of supply. 
Grape sugar was all very well, and rendered 
useful service in its day ; but it only could be 
had in grains, and obstinately refused to crys- 
tallise. New wine, then, often absolutely 
wants sugar: there are many who say that 
a little sugar always does good ; and to con- 
firm them, distinguished chemists haveadvised 
the systematic sugaring of wines, as a mode 
of softening and preserving them. Second 
and third-rate wines may, by this simple ad- 
dition (which cannot be called an adulteration), 
be raised almost to the rank of the first.” 

“ But doctors differ,” said the editor. “ There 
are two sides to the question. Many pro-| 
prietors of vineyards protest strongly against 
the practice,” 

“T know they do. But you also know 
that, protest as loudly as they can, feeble 
wines will be sugared all the same, if not at 
home, certainly as soon as they get to Paris 
and the Halle aux Vins. Nothing can pre- 
vent it; and I do notsee why anything 
should. Honey, even, has been used for the 
purpose. In the sugar you provide a suste- 
nance for the wine to feed upon and main- 
tain its vitality. You infuse into it a conserva- 
tive principle which prolongs its existence 
beyond the period which its own native 
strength would enable it to attain. Again, 
we cannot increase the quantity of our very 
first-class wines, which are tasted only by 
aristocratic lips; but our second-rate can 
be multiplied indefinitely ; and, with sugar, 
We can raise them to a degree of excellence 


which will satisfy any reasonable and mode- 
rate-palated man, seeing that he will have 
them for a moderate price. Sugar, too, in 
indifferent years, will make the difference 
between profit and loss to the wine-grower. 
He will be enabled to produce wine instead of 
vinegar. So that not only shall we sell our 
wine, to buy sugar as well as bread, but the 
more cheap sugar we can get into the country 
the more good wine we shall send out of it. 
We shall grow wheat where we now grow 
beetroot. Instead of converting corn into 
alcohol, as we have done, we shall be able 
always to make it into bread; because we 
shall then find no difficulty in procuring 
sugar-alcohol.” 

“T see what you are aiming at. France 
and England are not independent of each 
other, but have mutual requirements which 
must be mutually supplied. We are no more 
than distinct parts of one great machine, which 
is meant to act in harmony and union, wheel 
within wheel.” 

“ Exactly.” 

“Tf you let our sugars in before next 
summer, there is one French wheel will be 
set in motion which,” I urged, “ you little 
suspect. With abundance of most delicious 
fruits, you hardly know what to do with 
them. They are eaten by the pigs, or are 
sold half-rotten to the poor in large cities ; 
helping you sometimes to cholera. But, 
with sugar, you will be able to make them 
into exquisite preserves: you will create a 
trade with foreign countries whose extent 
you cannot even guess at ; and you will con- 
fer an immense benefit on the whole class of 
French gardeners and owners of fruit-orchards, 
which in many cases will be the means of 
raising them from poverty to easy circum- 
stances. Much of their fruit, now unsaleable, 
will be eagerly bought up. Then look at our 
West Indies,—is not Jamaica in a starving 
condition ?” 

“ Bravo!” said Gaudissari, filling his own 
glass, the Editor’s,andmine. “Let us drink, 
messieurs, to the triple alliance and perma- 
nent good understanding between wine, wheat, 
and cane-sugar.” 

“With all my heart! And may France 
and England ever keep good time together, 
with well-oiled steady-going clock-work, 
wheel within wheel.” 


MARK HANSEL’S VISITOR. 


Deatu was holding high revelry in the 
good city of London, in the year fifteen 
hundred and sixty-five. At that time, there 
dwelt in Cheapside, a certain silk-mercer, 
named Mark Hansel, who was a substantial, 
rich old citizen ; and a very respectable one 
after his sort, which was a sort that does 
not include any strong feelings, or highly 
sensitive perceptions, but has a drowsy, cash- 
box sense of right and wrong, and loves Virtue 
most when she is comfortably seated by the 
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fireside with a mug of ale at her elbow. 
Mark Hansel was a very respectable man, 
and always paid his way; and, although 
he had never read Adam Smith on the 
Wealth of Nations, for the conclusive reason 
that that work was not then written nor its 
author born, he conducted himself as well as 
if he had; and increased and multiplied. 

Nevertheless, he could not prevent the 
Plague from entering his house ; which vexed 
him a great deal, as he had taken vast pains to 
keep it out, and he was naturally piqued at 
the failure of his plans. Mark was a widower, 
with no children; and his household con- 
sisted of himself, one or two of his clerks, 
and ’prentices, his maid-servant, and a few 
lodgers in the upper stories : for Mark’s house 
was large, and silk-mercers in those days 
were not the fine gentlemen they are now, 
and did not think themselves above taking 
a staid, decent person into their dwellings 
at a certain rate per week. Now, when the 
Plague first of all threatened the city, Mark 
did what was very common at that time—he 
made it a condition with those who dwelt 
there that if they staid at all, they must pro- 
vide themselves with every requisite, and be 
content to remain without stirring a foot out 
of doors until the pest should have abated. 
As they offered no objection to these terms, 
the house was solemnly closed and barred (as 
if the Plague cared for locks and bolts ! ) and 
the windows were shut close, and business 
was suspended, and there was a strange, dull, 
twilight, funeral look in all the rooms, and 
the rue and wormwood and other disinfecting 
plants, lying about at every turn, were any- 
thing but cheerful in their suggestions. It 
was bad enough in the day-time, but at night 
old Mark would lie awake in his bed, listen- 
ing to the stagnant silence, and fancying that 
he heard in it the stealthy, creeping, footsteps 
of the Enemy going to and fro upon his 
errands. And he was not far wrong in his 
guess ; for one night the said Enemy paused 
before Mark’s door, and passed through it, 
bolts and all, and went creeping, {creeping 
up the staircase, with his ghostly, silent 
steps—so silent that not a soul heard him, 
though his breath was thick and clammy 
on the walls—and entered one of the upper 
rooms, and with a strong gripe upon the 
throat, seized him who lay there, and left 
him dead and livid by the dawn. 

Old Mark was greatly astonished at this 
when he came to find it out in the morning ; 
for he had no idea that the Plague could 
— enter a house that was barricaded. 

owever, he got the body away as quickly 
as he could, and, as an additional precaution, 
had all the shutters closed over all the win- 
dows ; and then, thinking himself infallibly 
secure, sat down once more in his volun- 
tary idleness, and amused himself with look- 
ing over his account-books, and calculating 
how much he was worth. But the great 
Euemy came again silently in the night, and 
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smote another victim. Then, another and 
another, until not one soul beside Mark 
himself was left in the house ; and, as the 
body of the last victim was carried forth 
one evening and thrown into the dead-cart, 
he felt more solitary than ever he had felt in 
his life. 

I have said that the last body was taken 
forth one evening. Mark saw it put into 
the cart; and, after having barred up the 
door, returned to his room, and sat down, 
thinking. He was puzzling his brains how 
to manage for companionship, and had 
almost made up his mind to ask the only 
nephew he had to come and live with him 
(although he knew him to be a young rake 
aud a spendthrift), when it occurred to him 
that, as shutting up the house had so signally 
failed—and he could not but admit that it 
had failed—he might as well run the risk of 
breathing a little of the open air, and seeing 
at the same time whether he could light 
upon a neighbour. It was the month of 
September ; and, the disease being at its 
height, the government had seta watch upon 
all infected houses, with strict orders that no 
one should be allowed to issue forth. Mark, 
however, knew that the watchman over his 
house had been comfortably drunk at an 
adjacent tavern for the last hour; so he 
opened the outer door, and stood gazing up 
and down the street. What he saw did not 
in the least tend to raise his spirits; for, 
instead of a gay, loud thoroughfare, with 
horses and vehicles, and cavaliers and ladies, 
there was a silent desert. No lights glimmered 
in the dull, black casement—no faces looked 
forth upon the empty road below—no sound 
of life stirred within the languid air. A 
thick crop of grass had sprung up between 
the stones of the road: and the lightest 
blade scarcely fluttered in the heavy stag- 
nation. Looking towards Old St. Paul’s, 
Hansel saw the rich and various outline of 
that beautiful structure—then within a 
twelvemonth of its utter destruction—almost 
massed by the leaden gloom of the evening 
sky, against which it was scarcely relieved ; 
and, turning away his gaze, he beheld at very 
small intervals the dreadful red cross 
smeared with lurid distinctness on the 
shutters of several of his neighbours, Mark 
began to feel that, after all, he had better 
remain indoors ; and, would have departed 
instantly, but that his ear caught the now 
unusual sound of a carriage rattling over the 
pavement. It came from the direction 
of Cornhill, and made an ominous rumble in 
the hush. 

For the mere sake of a little companion- 
ship, however brief, Hansel determined to 
wait until the carriage had passed. He there- 
fore stood watching its approach. It was 
drawn with surprising. quickness by four 
black horses, which pranced and scattered the 
foam from their nostrils in a grand and royal 
manner; and at every step their hoofs beat 
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up such a shower of sparks from the stones 
that the passage of the vehicle was vividly 
delineated in a running stream of fire. Mark 
wondered who the traveller might be: but 
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| « there is mischief in the air; and a great 

| cloud of death hangs over all London.” 
Faster and faster went the coach ; every 

instant seeming to add obviously to its 


much time was not allowed him for conjec-;speed. Mark looked out of the windows, 


ture, as the swiftness at which the carriage 
was drawn soon brought it up to his house ; 
and his astonishment was great when he 
perceived it came suddenly to a dead halt 
precisely at that spot. He now observed 
that the vehicle, as well as the horses, was 
black, and that the coachman and the foot- 
men were clothed in mourning liveries. 
“Some family that has lost a relation or two 
in the Plague,” thought Hansel. 


The door of the carriage was opened by | 
one of the footmen, and a very handsome, | 


stately gentleman alighted. He, too, was 
clothed in black ; and,fon his head, he wore a | 
hat with a large drooping feather. 

“Good evening, Mark Hansel!” he said, | 
making a kind of salutation. “I want to! 
have a word with you.” 

“ At your service,” returned Mark, bowing 
profoundly. “ You seem, sir, to know some- | 
thing of me; but I have not the honour of 
recollecting you.” | 

“No?” said the stranger, with a momen-| 
tary smile. “I have known you, how-| 


ever, from your birth upwards.” 

“ Indeed, sir,” exclaimed Mark. “I should 
have supposed you were a younger man than | 
myself, by a good score of years.” 


“Older, older,’ replied the stranger. 
“But I must admit I bear my years well, 
considering all I have had to go through ; 
and yet there are times when I feel I should 
like to lie down somewhere and rest.” 

He spoke this in a low, meditative tone ; 
and Hansel could not help remarking that 
he seemed to carry with him a palpable 
darkness, which alternately dilated and con- 
tracted with a wavering motion, And yet 
there was nothing very singular in this, 
either ; for the night was rapidly falling, and 
the fluctuating outline of the black velvet 
mantle which the stranger wore, mingled 
heavily with the gloom. 

“ Will you walk into my poor house, sir ?” 
inquired Mark. “ We shall be quite alone ; 
all here except myself have died of this 
dreadful sickness.” 

“ No,” replied the gentleman ; “that is not 
my object. I want you first to accompany 
me to a place where you will see some friends 
of yours ; and then to ask you to do me a 
favour,—to be paid for, mind, and hand- 
somely. Will you follow me?” 

“I shall be proud,” said Hansel, “to go 
wherever your worship may command.” 

Stepping into the carriage, the stranger 
beckoned Mark to follow him; and the 
horses immediately set off at full gallop. 

“How suddenly the night has fallen!” 
observed Hansel; “and how close the air 
has grown !” 

“No wonder,” replied his companion : 


and saw the houses on each side of the way 
spinning past in a long, indistinct, dull line, in 
which all details were blurred and lost, like 
the painted sides of a humming-top in the 
intensity of its whirl. Faster and faster yet ; 
until, by the fervour of the motion, the stag- 
nant air was wakened into life, and rushed 
past the carriage windows with a long, wail- 





ing sigh. Faster and faster still ; and darker 
and darker grew the night ; and through the 
blackness Mark could see nothing but the 
eyes of his companion gleaming like two 
small fires at the back of a deep, dusky 
cavern, And now the town was passed ; and 


|Mark beheld a wide open country, very 


bare and grim, which he did not recognise. 
He began to feel uneasy. Still, faster and 
faster went the coach; and darker and 
darker grew the night; till it appeared as 
if they were being carried on the wind itself 
into a great black empty gulf. During all 
this time the stranger did not utter one 
word, Nor did Mark; for his breath was 
gone, 

At length the carriage came to a dead halt 
with so much suddenness, that the ground 
reeled beneath their feet, and a long, dark 
hedgerow on each side of the road, still ap- 
peared to rush giddily past into the wide 
obscurity. As soon as Hansel could get the 
use of his eyes, he perceived that they were 
standing before a vast, dimly-defined build- 
ing, which rose far up into the air, until it 
became one with the night. It belonged to 
an order of architecture which Mark had 
never seen before ; and had a look of great 
age and melancholy grandeur. Columns of 
an indescribable fashion— grotesque faces 
and prodigious sculptures, that seemed each 
one an awful riddle—made themselves 
heavily manifest through the darkness ; and, 
though Mark was anything but an imagina- 
tive man, it struck even him that the whole 
edifice was a sort of shadowy symbol, and 
that it typified an unutterable mournfulness 
and desolation. He observed all this in- a 
single moment; for the stranger, without a 
word, drew him through a wide doorway 
into the interior, A spacious, but dimly 
lighted hall was then disclosed ; and the 
strange gentleman, turning to Mark, said— 

“This is one of my country mansions. 
You must come with me, and look over all 
the rooms,” 

Hansel, though fear was in his heart, and 
he would gladly have been away, bowed 
humbly, and walked by the side of his con- 
ductor. They passed through several mag- 
nificent apartments, filled with objects of 
great pomp and majesty; but a sense of 
sadness and wickedness was over all; and 
not a living being was to be seen; and the 
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silence was oppressive. Black velvet cur-| Hansel. “The people are dying round us 


tains fell in massive folds from the walls ; 
and all the rooms were involved in perpetual 
shadow. After some time, they reached a 
chamber of greater extent than any of the 
others—so large, indeed, that the citizen 
could not see the opposite side ; and here his 
companion paused. The next moment Han- 
sel observed that the place was occupied by 
eight or nine male figures, dressed in un- 
couth habiliments, and playing very earnestly 
at a game resembling skittles: the pins 
formed by a row of fleshless bones, and the 
projectiles smooth, bare skulls. The sport, 
seemed to Mark rather grim, and the per- 
formers had very pale faces; but they kept 
on chattering vivaciously in an unknown 
tongue ; and, whenever any one made a hit, 
all chuckled and laughed. 

“ Draw a little nearer,” said the master of 
the house. “Do you remember these gentle- 
men ?” 

Mark advanced a pace or two, and then 
suddenly started back. The skittle-players 
were none other than the recent inmates of 
his house, whom he had supposed were dead 
of the Plague ! 

“Good Heaven!” exclaimed the silk- 
mercer. “ What is the meaning of this?” 

“Tt means,” replied the strange gentle- 
man, “that all your late friends are pro- 
vided for by me, and without any charge to 
them. But you must not speak to them. 
They would not understand you, nor you 
them. Don’t you think they look very 


happy ?” . 

ehe Lord deliver me!” thought Mark; 
“for I am in a land of phantoms.” But, fear- 
ing to offend his companion, he answered, 
“They must needs be happy under your 
worship’s protection.” 

“A right courtly speech!” cried the 
other, with a disagreeable laugh. “Well, 
since you admit that they look happy, there 
could be no great harm in sending a few 
more to the same place—eh ?” 

“Your worship is the best judge,” replied 
Hansel, who thought it advisable to main- 
tain a, respectful demeanour. 

“Follow me, then.” And the master of 
the mansion led the way out of the hall, and 
conducted Mark into the open air. 

A wide desert plain stretched far away 
before their eyes, unbroken by a single 
house, tree, or any other object, and covered 
by a dry, burnt-up turf. Thick night hung 
ponderously overhead ; but flashes of light- 
ning played incessantly across the sky, reveal- 
ing in the distance an abrupt rock of dusky 
stone, down the sides of which a stream of 
water fell noiselessly, and crept away through 
weedy channels until lost to sight. 

“Listen to me now,” exclaimed the 
stranger, fixing his intense and gleaming 
eyes upon Mark. “The plague is in London, 
as you know.” 

“ Indeed, sir, I know it but too well,” said 


| with a dreadful quickness every day.” 


“ And yet not fast enough,” responded the 
other. “I say, not fast enough,” he added, 
seeing Mark change countenance. “ Why, 
what better could you wish for a man than 
to come to this quiet spot, and play with the 
skulls and bones of his enemies? They 
come thronging in hour after hour ; but it is 
my mood that they should come faster, 
Yea, I will have every soul in London for 
my guest. You see that stream of water 
pouring down the rock in the distance? 
That water is poisoned ; and with it I design 
to kill every one of your townsfolk. Hearken. 
If you will consent totake with you a portion 
of this subtle fluid, and so corrupt all the 
wells and springs of London, I will give you 
riches uncountable ; and you shall be the last 
to die and the first to taste all the pleasures 
of my domain. Will you do this?” 

During the delivery of this speech, Mark 
observed a terrible transformation in the 
whole appearance of his companion. An 
awful light boiled up out of the black depth 
of his eyes ; his lips became twisted into an 
expression of mingled fierceness and sareastic 
laughter; and Mark saw that he stood in 
the presence of the Evil One. 

“Get thee behind me, Satan—Devil! I 
defy thee and all thy host, thou Old Mis- 
chief! Ispit in thy face, and on thy offer, 
thou Shadow of the Curse of God !” 

At this, the fearful thing wavered before 
his eyes like the shadow of a tree upon the 
ground when the tree itself is shaken by a 
high wind; but the Old One steadied him- 
self after awhile, and said : 

“You refuse? Then attend to my last 
words. Nine of the inmates of your 
house have already died of the Plague. 
By to-morrow night, a tenth shall be 
stricken.” 

And, as he spoke, a tempest and an earth- 
quake, with amazing flashes of fire, and a 
great roaring, seemed to rise up in the place; 
and instantly everything vanished; and 
Mark found himself seated in his own room 
in his own arm-chair, rather frightened, and 
very much dazed. 

It is my own opinion—as a firm disbeliever 
in all such stories—that the worthy mercer 
had fallen asleep, and had been dreaming ; 
that he had not been standing at the street- 
door at all, but had been overtaken by 
slumber as he sat thinking about his pros- 
pects; and that he was awakened by a 
thunder-storm which was then raging, and 
which formed the conclusion of his dream. 
Hansel himself, however, firmly believed in 
the absolute truth of the vision; and you 
may safely assume that it made him feel 
very melancholy. He lay awake during the 
greater part of the night, preparing himself 
tor his approaching end, and trembling with 
fear every moment, lest he should be exposed 
to some new temptation. When, after a 
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troubled sleep, he awoke in the morning, he 
reflected that that was the last time he 
should behold the light; “for,” said he, “I 
am the only one left in the house, and con- 
sequently there cannot be any other addition 
to the list.” And he felt himself overpowered 
with wretchedness and dread. 

The day passed slowly and mournfully. 
Poor Hansel endeavoured as much as pos- 
sible to force his mind into a state of religious 
resignation, and, to this end, brought forth 
the great family Bible, and read more of it at 
a stretch than he had done since his school- 
days. But the awful ery of the attendants 
upon the dead-carts continually broke in 
upon his studies ; and his heart was sick 
within him. He could not shut out the 
thought that, within a little while, he too 
would be lying among those festering 
masses,—a thing horrible to look at, 
perilous to approach, fit only to be hurried 
away to the revolting grave-pits. And then 
he speculated upon how soon it would be 
before his death would be discovered, and 
whether the authorities would, after a time, 
break open the doors and find his rigid body 
staring with unclosed eyes upon the air. He 
fought hard against these reflections ; but 
every moment was one of intense watchful- 
ness and agony, for he could not tell when 
the first symptoms of disease would attack 
him. It seemed to him as if he were waiting 
in a dark room for the mortal stab of an 
enemy ; and he therefore held his nerves in 
perpetual readiness for the shock. 

Not a bit or drop passed his lips during 
the day, and towards evening he felt a faint- 
ness coming over him, which he believed to 
be the approach of the fatal malady. The 
light was rapidly fading; and as it seemed 
horrible to him to die in the dark, he lit a 
candle and sat down again in his chair, wait- 
ing, and commending himself to God. A 
deep, grand silence prevailed within and 
without the house, and although there was 
something awful in it, the poor silk-mercer 
found it very soothing. It was so exceedingly 
intense, that it seemed to have life and con- 
sciousness in it, and to swell upwards like a 
noble psalm in the ears of eternity. So Mark 
sat listening to it, and hoping that he might 
die out into that silence, as moths and insects 
of the summer cease in the stillness of an 
autumn night. 

At length he was conscious of a sound 
within the silence. He listened, and heard 
footsteps in the upper rooms of the house, 


and immediately after he was aware that’! 


they were descending the stairs. At this 


he felt greatly troubled ; for he feared either | 


that the devil was about to renew his tempta- 
tions, or that death was coming upon him in 
a visible shape. Slowly, and with some un- 
steadiness, the steps came down the stairs, 
and paused for a moment before the room in 
which Mark was sitting. The door was then 
opened, and a figure entered. 
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It was a young man, dressed after the 
manner of a cavalier of that time. His clothes, 
however, were soiled and discomposed, and 
his face, though handsome, was flushed and 
haggard. His whole appearance was de- 
bauched and utterly abandoned, and he 
came into the room with a reckless man- 
ner, and threw himself into a chair. Hansel 


stared at him for a moment in silence; 
then suddenly uttered an exclamation of 


surprise : 
“Mercy on me!” he cried; “it is my 


wretched nephew.” 

“Yes,” said the intruder, in a thick voice, 
‘it’s your nephew—and you may say 
your wretched nephew too, for I have no 
money.” 

“Ay, that is the only reason why I see 
you here, I suppose. You want, as you call 
it, to ‘borrow’ some of me. But how, in 
the name of mischief, did you get into 
my house? I thought all the doors were 
bolted.” 

“Why you see, nunks, I heard at the next 
house that all your companions were dead of 
the Plague, and so I prevailed upon your 
neighbour to let me over his roof, to see if 
there was any little cranny through which I 
could creep, in order to come and see you. 
And I found a trap-door unfastened ; so here 
I am, come over the house-top! Now, 
that’s kind and dutiful, I think.” 

“Gilbert, Gilbert ! you're a scoffing young 
rake. I don’t wish to be harsh with you; 
but I am now on the point of death, and you 
disturb my devotions, I desire you to leave 
my house.” 

“ Just about to die! I must say you look 
mighty well for a moribund ; but you know 
best. As for leaving the house, I'll do so 
directly I’ve got what I want—the key of 
your strong-box.” 

“Then you'll wait for ever, Gilbert ; for 
you won’t get it. You want my money to 
go rioting about the town at this dreadful 
season, and sink yourself into all the hor- 
rible vices that your heart can yearn for, 
Why, you’re drunk now, sir.” 

“Drunk! Of course. I’m always drunk. 
How else could I keep myself alive, with 
poison in the very air 1 breathe, and people 
dropping all round me, like over-ripe med- 
lars ¢ I soak myself in wine, and I live. I 
could fight the devil himself with a flask ot 
Burgundy.” 

“And I, Gilbert, can fight him without. 
But I will not help you to your favourite 
weapon, because I know you will use it 
against yourself and for the devil. Leave 
the house !” 

“Listen to me, you grey sinner!” ex- 
claimed Gilbert Hansel, starting up, and 
drawing his rapier. “ You told me just now 
that you were on the point of death ; and 
unless you instantly give me what I want, 
you never spoke a truer word, for Pll run you 
‘through the body. I must have gold, that I 
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may buy me meat and wine, and laugh at | In a little while, feeling hungry, he set 
death. If once I get sober, I shall die ; but | about preparing himself some breakfast, and 


with the cheerful Burgundy singing in my | began eating it with great relish. 


brain, I would sit in a dead-pit, and defy 
fate. I must drink, and dance, and sing, 


and dice, and make roaring love to maids, | 


wives and widows, and disport me gallantly, 
to keep away this Phantom that walks up 
and down. 


your throat!” 


“T shall 
laugh at the devil’s prophecies in future,” he 
thought. “But I ns om what has become 
of that rascal nephew of mine. If he is 
still in the house, I could almost shake hands 
with him, I feel so happy. I don’t think it 


So, the key of the money-chest,} was a dream that he was here last night. 
greybeard, before I draw my sword across | 


Stay ; I'll go seek him.” 
Mark went through several of the empty 


As old Hansel had fully made up his|rooms without success, and at last bethought 


mind that he should die, it might have becn | him of the wine-cellar. 


supposed that this menace would have had 
very little effect upon him. But there is 
something exceedingly disagreeable in hav- 
ing one’s throat carved in cold blood; and 
—to make use of an Hibernicism—it is 
natural to wish to put off the evil day, if 
only for half an hour. So, after some mut- 
tering and shirking, Mark at length—quick- 
ened in his movements by the near approach 
of the rapier—put his hand into his pocket, 
and produced the required key. His nephew 
received it with a laugh of triumph. 

“One more favour I require of you. I want 
the key of your wine-cellar as well.” 

“Why trouble me farther?” muttered the 
old silk-mercer. “Iam no wine-bibber like 
yourself, thank Heaven !” 

“The very reason why there is plenty for 
me in your cellars. I know you can produce 
a good flask upon occasion ; and I mean to 
taste the quality of your wines before I go. 
Come, give me the key without more ado.— 
Ah, that’s it! Thanks! See what a civil 
fellow I am as long as you behave like a duti- 
ful uncle. Now will 1 go and embalm me in 
your Rhenish, and fortify my flesh against 
corruption. Farewell, nunks—unless you will 
come and crack a bottle with me. You 
won't? Then I leave you to die at your 
leisure, while I live merrily: I, drunk and 
living; you, sober and carrion. Farewell, grey- 
beard ! and the devil seize the right one !” 

He reeled out of the room as he spoke, and 
went lumbering down the stairs, seeming to 
make direct for the wine-cellar. Mark heard 
him enter, and close the door with a loud jar 
behind him. Then all was again quiet, 
except at intervals ; when fragments of some 
drunken song from below became faintly 
distinguishable. 

“ What a horrible, abandoned reprobate he 
is!” thought Mark. “I wish he had never 
found his way in. I have lost my money, my 
wine, and my resignation, all at one blow. 
How long the dreadful hour is in coming !” 

At length he fell asleep, quite worn out 
with watching and mental excitement. When 
he awoke it was broad daylight. Looking 
at the clock, and finding that it was six, his 
heart leaped within him,.and he could not 
help shouting out aloud, “Hurra! By the 
blessing of Heaven, the Old Liar’s prophecy 
is defeated. I have lived over the night.” 
And he fairly danced about the room. 





Thither he repaired, 
and saw something lying on the ground, like 
a heap of clothes. 

“Here he is,” thought Mark, “drunk 
and sleeping like a log, with an empty 
wine-flask in his hand. Asleep? Megciful 
Heaven ! he’s dead—plague-struck—twisted 
and wrenched with pain! Horrible!” And 
Mark rushed out of the cellar. 

His nephew was indeed dead. The Pest 
had overtaken him in the midst of his boasted 
preservative, and had withered him like a leaf. 
And so the prophecy was fulfilled, though 
not in the sense understood. 

Mark must have been fated not to die of 
the Plague ; for, even this last peril did not 
hurt him. After he had seen his nephew 
buried, he went into the country to some 
distant relatives, and lived many years 
longer. During this time he frequently 
related the story of his interview with 
the Devil—in which he never ceased to 
believe—and of the death of his wild 
nephew. 

As for me, I confess that, to my mind, the 
devil part of the story was a dream ; but this 
is only my individual opinion, and I offer it as 
nothing more. 


THE AUTHOR OF GIL BLAS. 


In a line with the south transept of the 
Cathedral of Notre Dame, at Boulogne, runs 
a little street—the Street of the Chifteau. 
Whoever looks at the second house on the 
left, in passing up the street from the ca- 
thedral, may observe, over its picturesque 
doorway, the outline of a dark block of 
marble, upon which is to be read by good 
eyes, an inscription in Roman capitals that 
have lost much of their distinctness. 
“Here died the Author of Gil Blas, in 
seventeen hundred and forty-seven.” Le Sage 
has, I believe, no other monument of stone, 
and he owes this to the enthusiasm of what 
might be thought an odd set of admirers, 
namely, the Boulogne Agricultural Society ; 
but the most intelligent gentlemen of the 
department are, in fact, enrolled in this 
patriotic association, and papers on literary 
subjects are read, and poems recited, at some 
of its meetings. 

Not only stone-masons, but even biogra- 
phers have been too little concerned with 
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Monsieur Alain-Réné Le Sage. He was an only 
son. His father was a country lawyer, and 
a rich man according to provincial ideas of 
wealth. Alain-René was born in the year 
sixteen hundred and sixty-eight, at Sarzeau, 
a little town in the peninsula of Rhuys, four 
leagues from Vannes. When he was nine 
vears old he lost his mother. When he was 
fourteen years old he lost his father. He 
passed then under the guardianship of an 
uncle, who lost for him his inheritance. 
The son of an educated man, he received 
liberal instruction,—that is to say, he was 
sent to a school established by the Jesuits at 
Vannes,—and he was a quick pupil. Of his 
life during the first years of orphanhood no 
record remains ; but it was probably through 
the good offices of his father’s friends that he 
obtained employment upon the collection of 
the customs in Bretagne. He either aban- 
doned that employment or was dismissed 
from it. The pure tone of his character 
makes it likely that he forsook the calling as 
offensive to the generosity of youth and in- 
consistent with his nobler aspirations. Cer- 
tainly he left it with a full knowledge of the 
general character of the class of men—farmers 
of revenue—under whom he served, and the 
disgust that he felt towards them stuck by 
him throughout his life. 

Thus it happened that, at the age of twenty- 
four, Le Sage travelled to Paris, mean- 
ing there to graduate at the university, and 
to find, if he could, new means of livelihood. 
He was a handsome and agreeable young 
fellow, remarkable for his wit and his goo 
taste in literature, by which he was not 
without hope that he might get a living. He 
won quickly the good graces of the ladies 
whom he met. One lady of quality, it is said, 
made him an offer of her hand and fortune; 
but he scorned selfishness in marriage ; and, 
having quietly fallen in love with Marie- 
Elisabeth Hudyard, a tradesman’s daughter— 
who had, like himself, more treasure in the 
heart than in the pocket—he made her his 
wife when he was a few months more than 
twenty-six years old. 

Remaining true to literature, he was ad- 
vised to translate the Letters of <Ariste- 
netes. His friend, Monsieur Danchet, being 
made professor of rhetoric at Chartres, pro- 
mised his influence to get them printed there. 
The translation was accordingly made, and 
published, as it appears, at Rotterdam. The 
world, however, took but very little notice of 
it. Young Le Sage had obtained for himself a 
status as an advocate before the Court of 
Parliament, when he married and settled in 
Paris. Though, in want of money, and apt at 
making friends who could have put him on the 
road to loaves and fishes, he had a spirit above 
begging, and besieged no man with solicita- 
tion, Even while living in discomfort, he 
refused to sell his independence to the 
Marshal de Villeroi: and a little employment 
that, after a time, came to him he abandoned 
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as soon as he felt it possible to live by de- 
voting himself wholly to literary work. The 
difficult first step in the career of a man of 
letters was made easier to Le Sage by the Abbé 
de Lionne, a passionate admirer of Spanish 
literature, who taught Le Sage the language 
out of which his pleasures were derived ; 
and, by presenting him with a moderate 
annuity, enabled him to employ this ac- 
quisition to advantage. Le Sage then com- 
menced in good earnest his career of 
authorship, by working on the dramatic 
stores of Spain, whereof few grains had 
then been scattered among readers north of 
the Pyrenees. Translations, or imitations, 
of some of the best comedies of Lope de 
Vega, Calderon, and others, were published 
by him or performed at the Thédtre Fran- 
gais, with limited success. A more favour- 
able reception did not greet the appearance 
of two small volumes, comprising his ver- 
sion of Avellaneda’s continuation of Don 
Quixote. 

Following, in spite of discouragement, the 
course on which he had embarked, he brought 
out, in seventeen hundred and seven, his 
famous Diable Boiteux. To what extent 
Le Sage is indebted, in this production, 
to Velez, from whom, avowedly, the idea is 
taken, he has himself stated, in his dedication 
to the Spanish author, of the enlarged edition 
of seventeen hundred and twenty-six. The 
success of the Diable Boiteux was prodigious, 
So eager was the demand for it, that, we are 
told, two young gallants of the court, happen- 
ing to enter the publisher’s shop to purchase 
copies when (of the second edition) only one 
remained on hand, were hardly prevented 
from deciding the question which of them 
should have it by a duel. Such extreme 
popularity was owing, not to the merit of 
the work only, but also to the introduction 
into it of many piquant anecdotes and lively 
satires upon living personages. 

Le Sage had presented to the ThéAtre Fran- 
cais a comedy in one act, with the title of the 
Presents,—Les Etrennes—to be performed on 
a day of New Year’s gifts, the first of January 
seventeen hundred and six. It was a work 
begotten of his experience among the farmers 
of revenue, and was designed, in a spirit of 
righteous indignation, to inflict public chastise- 
ment upon them for their villanous extortions. 
The piece was refused. Le Sage was, however, 
very much in earnest. He took it back; and, 
instead of cutting down or mollitying the 
expression of his scorn, he extended it into 
a five-act comedy, and called it after its 
hero, Turcaret. This change was very far 
from removing his difficulties, The class 
attacked’ was powerful, and it resorted to all 
possible expedients to escape a public flog- 
ging. But, while the stage was denied to him, 
Le Sage could nevertheless secure a certain 
degree of publicity and influential advocates 
for his work by reading it in some of those 
brilliant Parisian coteries the titled members 
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of which were by no means backward in assist- 
ance to a satirist fighting against wealthy 
parvenus ; who were presumptuous and de- 
spicable in their eyes. Le Sage wrote out 
of a noble spirit, and such patrons applauded 
what he wrote out of a mean spirit. But the 
man of letters was no servant to their pride. 
The Princess de Bouillon appointed a day 
for the reading of Turcaret, and condescended 
to permit the favoured author to fix the hour 
of attendance most convenient to himself. Le 
Sage happened by a rare chance to be engaged, 
on the appointed day, as advocate in a cause 
before the court of parliament. This business 
detained him; and, when he did at last reach 
the Princess’s hotel, he found the aristocratic 
circle in a flutter of affront. He related, 
with much earnest apology, the cause of the 
delay. His apology was hanghtily received. 
No reason, the Princess said, could justify 
the impropriety of keeping such a dignified | 
assembly so long waiting. “ Madame,” 
replied Le Sage, “I have been the cause of 
your highness’s losing an hour. I will now 
be the means of your regaining it.” With 
a profound bow he retired. The Princess en- 
deavoured to detain him; some of the com- | 
pany ran after him to bring him back. In) 
rain: Le Sage never again entered the hotel | 
of the Princess de Bouillon. 

Le Sage’s manly feeling was shown about 
the same time in another way. A hundred | 
thousand frances were offered him by the 
farmers of revenue for the suppression of his | 
play. Poor as he was, he scorned the bribe. | 
The culprits redoubled their intrigues, and it | 
required an express order from the Dauphin, 
before the actors of the Théitre Frangais 
could be persuaded to put Turcaret upon 
the stage ; and, on the evening of Valentine’s 
day seventeen hundred and nine, its first 
performance took place ; Le Sage being then 
a little more than forty years of age. The 
success of Turcaret was perfect; yet it at 
first enjoyed a run of only seven nights. 
The extraordinary cold, which had kept 
theatres closed during the previous winter 
months, still continued to be excessive in 
February. At the same time the efforts of 
the party satirised to stop the comedy in its 
career, were of course incessant. Its repre- 
sentation was, however, subsequently resumed ; 
and it is to this day a stock-piece at French 
theatres. 

A second play, entitled the Tontine, having 
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been ill-received by the actors, the author 
broke off with them, renounced for a 
time all connection with the stage, and 
engaged in a task honourable to his 
friendship. His friend Petis de la Croix, 
then employed upon his translation of the 
Thousand and One Nights, needed the assist- 
ance of a more expert pen than his own in 
preparation of the work for press ; and one or 
two of the best years of Le Sage’s life were 
spent in the revision of this translation. Mean- 
time a war of rival interests had arisen among 
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the comedians, which opened the way for the 
lucrative exercise of his peculiar talent, 
the union of pungent satire with the airy 
fun demanded in the lighter productions 
of the French stage. Besides the two 
great theatres of Paris, certain “minors” 
were allowed to be open during two 
seasons of the year, in the ancient fairs of 
Saint-Germain and Saint-Laurent. Only 
marionnettes were, at first, the performers ; 
and when, in sixteen hundred and ninety, 
an attempt was made to introduce a troop 
of children of both sexes, the company of the 
ThéAtre Francais, who had one of two shares 
in the exclusive privilege of speaking the 
native language upon a dramatic stage, or- 
dered the usurping show to be pulled down. 
The Italian company—which had not long 
before been relieved from the general prohi- 
bition to use the French tongue, and enjoyed 
the other half share in the monopoly—made in 
the year sixteen hundred and ninety-seven an 
unfortunate use of their privilege. It an- 
nounced a comedy for representation under 
the title of The False Prude. The court dis- 
covered in those words a libel upon Madame 
de Maintenon, and banished the Italians from 
the country. The conductors of the perform- 
ances of the fair affected then to step into the 
vacant place, assumed the character of the 
Italians’ successors, and played fragments of 
Italian farces. These exhibitions proved at- 
tractive, and the French comedians obtained 
an order from the judges, forbidding their 
rivals to represent any comedy whatever by 
means of dialogue. ‘The innovators thereupon 
abstained from comedies, and confined their 
performances to single scenes, ‘These likewise 
were prohibited. Taking*advantage of the 
literal sense of the word “ dialogue,” they had, 
next, recourse to scenes in monologue, At 
first only one actor spoke, and the rest ex- 
pressed themselves by signs, Then came an 
improved form of monologue ; the actor who 
had spoken retreated behind the scenes, 
while the other, who remained, spoke in his 
turn, and in turn retreated, in order again to 
give place upon the stage to the first. Some- 
times the speaking was all done behind the 
scenes ; and sometimes the one actor who 
spoke before the public repeated aloud what 
the others whispered to him, The ingenuity 
of these contrivances to elude the vexatious 
pursuit of the law, gave zest to the perform- 
ances, and the people thronged to the spec- 
tacles of the fair. 
The next step of the dramatic warriors 
was to purchase from the directors of the 
toyal Academy of Music, to whom it was 
understood legally to belong, the privilege of 
singing. But, when they attempted to make 
use of this privilege, they found their theatre 
invaded by a strong body of the police, sent 
by order of the judges ; and, under the pro- 
tection of these authorities the carpenter of 
the Thé&tre Frangais and his assistants pro- 
ceeded to a second demolition of the building. 
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This work had already begun, when an officer 


made his appearance with a command from 
the court, bearing date the same day, which 
overruled the decree of the judges. The pro- 
prietors instantly set about the repairing of 
what little mischief had been done; next 
morning the play-bills were placarded just as 
usual, and in the evening the house over- 
flowed. Again, however, their theatre was 
destroyed, and that completely, even to the 
burning of its fragments ; but again it was 
rebuilt. 

To prevent the recurrence of these ruinous 
attacks, the actors of the fair at last deter- 
mined to confine their performance to dumb 
show. Among other pieces represented in this 
manner was one called the Chicks of Leda; 
a ludicrous parody of the Tyndarides of 
Danchet. The company of the ThéAtre 
Frangais had by this time come to be fami- 
liarly known as the Romans ; and the success 
of the Chicks of Leda, as well as of many 
similar pieces, was ensured by the energy 
with which the Romans were burlesqued 
and mimicked by their opponents, Each 
noble Roman was at once to be recognised— 
not only by caricatures of the characters in 
which he commonly appeared, but by the 
imitation of his peculiar gestures and the 
tones of his voice. In order to accomplish 
the last object without breaking the rule of 
dumbness, the comedians of the fair pro- 
nounced in solemn tragic tones a succes- 
sion of syllables without sense or meaning, 
but arranged in sonorous Alexandrine 
mouthfuls, 

A further improvement: the actors came 
upon the stage each furnished with a roll of 
bills, on which were printed in large cha- 
racters the names of their parts, with the 
most necessary of the words that they must 
be supposed to speak. On coming to the 
point at which the matter inscribed on any 
particular bill was required—the whole roll 
having previously put in order—he unrolled 
and displayed it, and then slipped it to the 
back. At first these placards were in prose ; 
afterwards, couplets adapted to well-known 
airs were written on them. The orchestra 
played the air; persons hired for the pur- 
pose, and posted in different parts of the pit, 
sang the words; the public itself supplied 
the chorus. By means of a further t con- 
trivance, the performers were relieved from 
the inconvenience of carrying so many 
paper bills: little boys, dressed as Cupids, 
were suspended by machinery from the roof: 
and, supporting the rolls between them, 
unfolded and displayed them at the proper 
times. 

Although Le Sage, in the prologue to Tur- 
caret, had pointed some satirical strokes 
against the performers of the fair, he now 
spmpathised with them to the extent of 
setting about some compositions suited to 
— new school of art—the opera of hand- 
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The first pieces composed by him for this 
purpose were represented by means of bills, 
and the words were wholly sung. A few 
sentences of prose were, by degrees, inter- 
spersed among the couplets. At length, 
their confidence increasing with their strength, 
the two companies of the fair ventured to 
assume the title of Opéra Comique. The 
accession of Le Sage was thus the means of 
introducing consistency, and something of 
the appearance and polish of art, into the 
homely beginnings of the French comic 
opera, or what is now called comédie vaude- 
ville. Neither the deplorable state of public 
affairs in France, the higher interests of 
other departments of literature and art, nor 
the intrigues of the court and church, pre- 
vented the public attention from being pro- 
foundly occupied by the progress of the war 
between the privileged company, the regulars, 
and the guerillas of the fair. Lawand autho- 
rity being at every point defeated or eluded 
by the fair men, the belligerents on both sides 
let law alone, and confined their efforts to the 
use of pun and satire, ridicule and persona- 
tion. In seventeen hundred and sixteen, the 
Italian company was recalled and entered into 
an offensive and defensive alliance with the 
Théatre Frangais; but the allied troupes 
were worsted. Parody, the chief weapon of 
the fair, was too strong for prerogative: the 
dexterous pointing of Le Sage’s pieces had 
the effect of silencing the batteries of the 
allies. The Duchess of Orleans, wife of the 
Regent, being determined to witness the 
representation of the Princess of Carisma, 
one of Le Sage’s most popular vaudevilles, it 
was ordered to be periormed at the Palais 
Royal. The Regent was present at the en- 
tertainment, and the triumph of the comic 
opera was perfect. The records of the French 
stage enumerate one hundred and one 
pieces, wholly or in part composed by Le 
Sage, and performed by the companies of the 
comic opera. 

In the midst, however, of those less worthy 
oceupations—which, through a long series of 
years, were the means of keeping alive the 
fire upon his hearth—Le Sage did not forget 
the higher claims of literature. Of Gil Blas 
—that world’s romance—two volumes were 
published in seventeen hundred and fifteen, 
their author’s age then being forty-seven ; 
and a third was issued nine years afterwards. 
The fourth and final volume, was delayed 
until eleven years after thethird had appeared. 
This work, placed Le Sage, at once and for all 
time, inthe rank of a European classic. Its 
contemporary reputation may have been owing 
in a measure, to the skilfully interwoven anec- 
dotes and allusions, then more intensely re- 
lished, because better understood, than they 
can now be by ourselves. But the truth of 
its lively pictures of human nature will for 
ever satisfy the wits of the experienced, and 
their variety will never cease to charm the 
fancies of the young. The creator of its class, 
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it has been followed by a’ thousand imita- 
tions. 

A notion was long current, and is perhaps 
not yet quite exploded, that Gil Blas is itself 
an imitation. Voltaire asserted that it was 
translated or stolen from the Spanish of 
Vincent Espinel; and, more recently, the 
charge was repeated, in another form, by 
a Spanish Jesuit named Isla. A translation 
of the work by this person was pub- 
lished at Madrid in eighteen hundred and 
five, under the title of Gil Blas Restored to 
his Country. He asserts that Gil Blas was 
composed in the Spanish language, during 
the ministry of the Duke of Olivarez (sixteen 
hundred and thirty-five), that the work was 
denounced to the government as containing 
dangerous revelations regarding the secrets of 
the court, and the manuscript seized. The 
unnamed author, escaping into France, there, 
it is said, died, leaving a copy of his manu- 
script, which he had concealed and taken with 
him ; this fell into the hands of Le Sage, and 
was by him enlarged, and otherwise adapted 
to his purpose, in the same way as he had 
adapted previously the work of Velez. This 
story refutes itself, because Isla confirmed it 
with the assertion that the original MS. 
was still in the Escurial. The Comte de 
Neuchateaux, in a dissertation read before 
the French Academy, in eighteen hundred 
and eighteen, and prefixed to the edition of 
Gil Blas published the year following by 
Didot, has answered both V oltaire’s assertions 
and the Spaniard’s. He proves that the Life of 
the Squire Obregon, the work named by 
Voltaire, as the original from which Le 
Sage copied, bears no resemblance to Gil 
Blas, either in subject, form, or style. Pro- 
ceeding then to ind with Isla, he overthrows 
the Jesuit’s assertion, by showing that if, as 
he pretends, the original work was accessible 
in Spanish, he ought to have published that 
work with all the evidences of its Jauthen- 
ticity ; instead of translating Gil Blas into 
Spanish out of French. 

Le Sage published many other works— 
some original, others translations or imi- 
tations. Among the latter, besides those 
already particularised, are Roland the Lover, 
from Boiardo, and the Adventures of Guzman 
d’Alfarache, from the Spanish of Alleman. 
He was the first to naturalise Alleman’s 
amusing tale in France, though not its 
first, or even its second, translator into the 
language of that country. His industry ap- 
pears to have increased with his years. The 
Bachelor of Salamanca was his last and his 
own favourite fiction ; and, at the close of his 
literary life—which did not take place till 
seventeen hundred and forty-three—when he 
had reached the age of seventy-five, he pub- 
lished his Miscellany of sallies of wit and the 
most striking historic incidents. 

Le Sage was no less fitted to shine in 
society than to excel in literature, but he 
lived after his marriage an exceedingly do- 
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mestic life. His family consisted of three 
sons and an only daughter. Two of the sons, 
the eldest, Réné André, and the youngest 
Frangois Antoine, occasioned their father no 
little pain by choosing the stage for their 
profession. Réné André, whom he had in- 
tended for the law, rose to a high reputa- 
tion as an actor, under the name of Mont- 
menil. His style was the quiet, natural, and 
unaffected. Frangois Antoine was incited by 
his brother’s success to an unsuccessful imi- 
tation. Le Sage had for some time ceased 
to admit Montmenil to his presence, when, by 
the pious management of the second son, 
Julien l’rangois, who had gone into the church, 
he was persuaded to witness, at the Thédtre 
Frangais, the performance of his own Turcaret. 
Le Sage appreciated his son’s talent and 
forgave him for following its bent. Father 
and son had, both of them, good hearts, and 
Montmenil effaced the remembrance of his 
early disobedience by conduct the most filial 
and submissive. He became the old man’s 
pride and his constant companion ; a support 
and an honour to the family. When his 
duties at the theatre prevented Montmenil 
from passing his evenings at his father’s 
house, Le Sage, deprived of the chief delight 
at home, was accustomed to adjourn to a 
neighbouring café. He had, even in youth, 
been affected with symptoms of deafness, 
which increased with his years, but his natu- 
ral gaiety was not lessened. His conversation 
abounding with wit, anecdote, and shrewd 
observation, and shown to the best advantage 
by a manly and various elocution, was heard 
always with delight. The picture of the 
author of Gil Blas, advanced in life, sur- 
rounded by a throng of youthful admirers, 
the more distant mounted on chairs and 
tables, in order to catch every word of his 
discourse, recals what we may have heard of 
our own glorious John Dryden at the coffee- 
house. 

Montmenil’s death, in seventeen hundred 
and forty-three, was a blow from which Le 
Sage never recovered. Paris became insup- 
portable, and he retired with his wife and 
daughter to the house at Boulogne, which 
his second son inhabited in quality of canon 
of the cathedral. This son (Julien Frangois) 
—remarkable for a strong personal resem- 
blance to Montmenil—was an admirable man; 
a wit, and an admirable reader. The Comte 
de Tressan, commandant of the Boulonnais, 
seconded the attentions of the family ; and 
from him we derive the few surviving anec- 
dotes of the last years of Le Sage’s life. 
They seem to have passed heavily enough. 
The finely-strung nervous system of the 
author of Gil Blas, like that of some other great 
writers, had lost its tone from too continued 
tension. He is said at last to have existed 
only by help of the sun. From daybreak 
until noon his faculties grew more and more 
lively. From noon till evening they gradually 
left him. When the sun had actually set, he 
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fell into a state of lethargy, from which it 
was in vain to attempt to rouse him, till 
the morning brought the sun with it again. 
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Ir was not merely that Margaret was 
known to Mr. Thornton to have spoken 
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‘shared with nobody; he had looks, words, 


hand-cleavings, lies, concealment, all to 
himself. 

Mr. Thornton was conscious that he had 
never been so irritable as he was now in all 
his life long ; he felt inclined to give a short 
abrupt answer, more like a bark than a 
speech, to every one that asked him a 
question; and this conciousness hurt his 
pride: he had always piqued himself on his 
self-control, and control himself he would, 
So the manner was subdued to a quiet delibe- 


falsely, though she imagined that for this! ration, but the matter was even harder and 
reason only was she so turned in his opinion, | sterner than common. He was more than usu- 


but that this falsehood of hers bore a dis- 
tinct reference in his mind to some other 
lover. 
earnest look that had passed between her 
and some other man—the attitude of familiar 
confidence, if not of positive endearment. The 
thought of this perpetually stung him; it 
was a picture before his eyes wherever he 
went and whatever he was doing. In addi- 
tion to this (and he ground his teeth as he 
remembered it) was the hour, dusky twi- 
light ; the place, so far away from home and 
comparatively unfrequented. His nobler 
self had said at first, that all this last might 
be accidental, innocent, justifiable ; but once 
allow her right to love and be beloved (and 
had he any reason to deny her right ?—had 
not her words been severely explicit when she 
cast his love away from her ?), she might 
easily have been beguiled into a longer walk, 
on to a later hour than she had anticipated. 
But that falsehood! which showed a fatal 
consciousness of something wrong, and to be 
concealed, which was unlike her. He did her 
that justice, though all the time it would 
have been a relief to believe her utterly un- 
worthy of his esteem. It was this that made 
the misery—that he passionately loved her, 
and thought her, even with all her faults, 
more lovely and more excellent than any 
other woman ; yet: he deemed her so attached 
to some other man, so led away by her affec- 
tion for him, as to violate her truthful 
nature. The very falsehood that stained her 
was a proof how blindly she loved another— 
this dark, slight, elegant, handsome man— 
while he himself was rough, and stern, and 
strongly made. He lashed himself into an 
agony of fierce jealousy. He thought of that 
look, that attitude!—how he would have 
laid his life at her feet for such tender 
glances, such fond detention! He mocked at 
himself for having valued the mechanical 
way in which she had protected him from 
the fury of the mob: now he had seen how 
soft and bewitching she looked when with a 
man she really loved. He remembered point 
by point the sharpness of her words—‘* ‘There 
was not a man in all that crowd for whom 
she would not have done as much, far more 
readily than for him.” He shared with the 
mob in her desire of averting bloodshed from 
them, But this man, this hidden lover, 


‘ally silent at home ; employing his evenings 
/in a& continual pace backwards and for- 
He could not forget the fond and! wards, which would have annoyed his mother 


exceedingly if it had been practised by 
any one else; and did not tend to promote 
any forbearance on her part even to this 
beloved son. 

“Can you stop—can you sit down for a 
moment? I have something to say to you, if 
you would give up that everlasting walk, walk, 
walk.” 

He sat down instantly, on a chair against 
the wall. 

“TIT want to speak to you about Betsy. 
She says she must leave us; that her lover's 
death has so affected her spirits she can’t 
give her heart to her work.” 

“Very well. I suppose other cooks are to 
be met with.” 

“That’s so like a man, It’s not merely 
the cooking, it is that she knows all the ways 
of the house. Besides, she tells me some- 
thing about your friend Miss Hale.” 

“Miss Hale is no friend of mine. Mr. Hale 
is my friend,” 

“JT am glad to hear you say so, for if she 
had been your friend, what Betsy says would 
have annoyed you.” 

“ Let me hear it,” said he, with the extreme 
quietness of manner he had been assuming 
for the last few days. 

“ Betsy says, that the night on which her 
lover—I forget his name—for she always 
calls him ‘he ’—” 

“ Leonards.” 

“The night on which Leonards was last 
seen at the station—when he was last seen on 
duty, in fact—Miss Hale was there walking 
about with a young man who Bessy believes 
killed Leonards by some blow or push.” 

Ysa was not killed by any blow or 

ush.” 
PM How do you know?” 

“ Because I distinctly put the question to the 
surgeon of the Infirmary. He told me there 
was an internal disease of long standing, 
caused by Leonards’ habit of drinking to 
excess ; that the fact of his becoming rapidly 
worse while in a state of intoxication, settled 
the question as to whether the last fatal 
attack was caused by excess of drinking, or 


the fall.” 
“'The fall! What fall ?” 
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“Caused by the blow or push of which 
Betsy speaks.” 

“ Then there was a blow or push ?” 

“ T believe so.” 

“ And who did it ?” 

* As there was no inquest, in consequence 
of the doctor’s opinion, 1 cannot tell you.” 

“ But Miss Hale was there ?” 

No answer. 

“ And with a young man?” 

Still no answer. At last he said: “TI tell 
you mother, that there was no inquest—no 
inquiry. No judicial inquiry, I mean.” 

“ Betsy says that Woolmer (some man 
she knows, who is in a grocer’s shop out at 
Crampton) can swear that Miss Hale was at 
the station at that hour, walking backwards 
and forwards with a young man.” 

“T don’t see what we have to do with that. 
Miss Hale is at liberty to please herself.” 

“I’m glad to hear you say so,” said Mrs. 
Thornton, eagerly. “It certainly signifies very 
little to us—not at all to you, after what has 
passed! but I—I made a promise to Mrs. 
Hale, that I would not allow her daughter to 
go wrong without advising and remonstrating 
with her. I shall certainly let her know 
my opinion of such conduct.” 

“T donot see any harm in what she did 
that evening,” said Mr, Thornton, getting up, 
and coming near to his mother ; he stood by 
the chimney-piece with his face turned away 
from the room. 


“ You would not have approved of Fanny’s 
being seen out after dark in rather a lonely 
place, walking about with a young man. I 
say nothing of the taste which could choose 
the time, when her mother lay unburied, for 


such a promenade. Should you have liked 
your sister to have been noticed by a grocer’s 
assistant for doing so?” 

“Tn the first place, as it is not many years 
since I inyself was a draper’s assistant, the 
mere circumstance of a grocer’s assistant 
noticing any act does not alter the character 
of the act to me. And in the next place, I see 
a great deal of difference between Miss Hale 
and Fanny. I can imagine that the one may 
have weighty reasons, which may and ought 
to make her overlook any seeming impro- 
priety in her conduct. I never knew Fanny 
have weighty reasons for anything. Other 
people must guard her. I believe Miss Hale 
is a guardian to herself.” 

“A pretty character of your sister, indeed! 
Really, John, one would have thought Miss 
Hale had done enough to make you clear- 
sighted. She drew you on to an offer by a 
bold display of pretended regard for you,— 
to play you off against this very young man, 
I’ve no doubt. Her whole conduct is clear to 
me now. You believe he is her lover, I 
suppose—you agree to that.” 

He turned round to his mother; his face 
was very grey and grim. “Yes, mother. I 
do believe he is her lover.” When he had 
spoken he turned round again; he writhed 


|to think 6f it. 


himself about like one in bodily pain. He 
leant his face against his hand. Then before 
she could speak, he turned sharp again. 

“Mother. He is her lover, whoever he is; 
but she may need help and womanly counsel ; 
—there may be difficulties or temptations 
which I don’t know. I fear there are. I 
don’t want to know what they are ; but as 
you have ever been a good, ay, and a tender 
mother to me, go to her, and gain her con- 
fidence, and tell her what is best to be done. 
I know that something is wrong; some 
dread must be a terrible torture to her.” 

“For God’s sake, John!” said his mother, 
now really shocked, “what do you mean ? 
What do you know ?” 

He did not reply to her. 

“Jolin! I don’t know what I shan’t 
think unless you speak. You have no right 
to say what you have done against her.” 

“Not against her, mother! I could not 
speak against her.” 

“Well! you have no right to say what you 
have done, unless you say more. These 
half-expressions are what ruin a woman's 
character.” 

“Her character! Mother, you do not 
dare—” he faced about, and looked into her 
face with his flaming eyes. Then, drawing 
himself up into determined composure and 
dignity, he said, “I will not say any more 
than this, which is neither more nor less than 
the simple truth, and Iam sure you believe 
me,—I have good reason to believe that Miss 
Hale is in some strait and difficulty connected 
with an attachment, which of itself, from my 
knowledge of Miss Hale’s character, is per- 
fectly innocent and right. What my reason 
is, I refuse to tell. but never let me hear 
any one say a word against her, implying any 
more serious complication than that she now 
needs the counsel of some kind and gentle 
woman. You promised Mrs, Hale to be that 
woman !” 

“No!” said Mrs, Thornton. “I am 
happy to say I did not promise kindness and 
gentleness, for I felt at the time that it might 
be out of my power to render these to one 
of Miss Hale’s character and disposition. I 
promised counsel and advice such as I would 
give to my own daughter; I shall speak to 
her as I would do to Fanny, if she had gone 
gallivanting with a young man in the dusk. 
I shall speak with relation to the circum- 
stances 1 know, without being influenced 
either one way or another by the ‘strong 
reasons’ which you will not confide to me. 
Then I shall have fulfilled my promise, and 
done my duty.” 

“She will never bear it,” said he pas- 
sionately. ; 

“She will have to bear it, if I speak in her 
dead mother’s name,” 

“Well!” said he, breaking away, “don’t 
tell me any more about it. I cannot endure 
It will be better that you 
should speak to her any way, than that she 
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should not be spoken to at all.—Oh! that! ton was the mother of one whose regard she 
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look of love!” continued he, between his 
teeth, as he bolted himself into his own 
private room. “ And that cursed lie ; which 
showed some terrible shame in the back- 
ground, to be kept from the light in which 
I thought she lived perpetually! Oh, Mar- 
garet, Margaret! Mother, how you have 
tortured me! Oh! Margaret, could you not 
have loved me? I am but uncouth and hard, 
but I would never have led you into any 
falsehood for me.” 

The more Mrs. Thornton thought over 
what her son had said, in pleading for a mer- 
ciful judgment for Margaret’s indiscretion, 
the more bitterly she felt inclined towards 
her. She took a savage pleasure in the idea 
of “speaking her mind” to her in the guise 
of fulfilment of a duty. She enjoyed the 
thought of showing herself untouched by the 
“glamour,” which she was well aware Mar- 
garet had the power of throwing over many 
people. She snorted scornfully over the pic- 
ture of the beauty of her victim ; her jet black 
hair, her clear smooth skin, her lucid eyes 
would not help to save her one word of the 
just and stern reproach which Mrs. Thorn- 
ton spent half the night in preparing to her 
mind. 

“Ts Miss Hale within?” She knew she 
was, for she had seen her at the window, and 
she had her feet inside the little hall before 
Martha had half answered her question. 

Margaret was sitting alone, writing to 
Edith, and giving her many particulars of 
her mother’s last days. It was a softening 
employment, and she had to brush away the 
unbidden tears as Mrs, Thornton was an- 
nounced, 

She was so gentle and ladylike in her mode 
of reception that her visitor was somewhat 
daunted ; and it became impossible to utter 
the speech, so easy of arrangement with no 
one to address it to. Margaret’s low rich 
voice was softer than usual; her manner 
more gracious, becanse in her heart she was 
feeling very grateful to Mrs. Thornton for 
the courteous attention of her call. She 
exerted herself to find subjects of interest for 
conversation ; praised Martha, the servant 
whom Mrs. Thornton had found for them ; 
had asked Edith for a little Greek air about 
which she had spoken to Miss Thornton. 
Mrs. Thornton was fairly discomfited. Her 
sharp Damascus blade seemed out of place, 
and useless among rose-leaves, She was 
silent because she was trying to task herself 
up to her duty. At last she stung herself 
into its performance by a suspicion which, in 
spite of all probability, she allowed to cross 
her mind, that all this sweetness was put on 
with a view of propitiating Mr. Thornton ; 
that, somehow, the other attachment had 
fallen through, and that it suited Miss Hale’s 
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Margaret! there was perhaps so ntuch truth | Mr. Thornton has told yoon——” 


in the suspicion as this: that Mrs, Thorn- 
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valued, and feared to have lost; and this 
thought unconsciously added to her natural 
desire of pleasing one who was showing her 
kindness by her visit. Mrs, Thornton stood 
up to go, but yet she seemed to have some- 
thing more to say. She cleared her throat 
and began: 

“Miss Hale, I have a duty to perform. I 
promised your poor mother that, as far as my 
poor judgment went, I would not allow you 
to act in any way wrongly, or (she softened 
her speech down a little here) inadvertently, 
without remonstrating; at least, without 
offering advice, whether you took it or not.” 

Margaret stood before her, blushing like 
any culprit, with her eyes dilating as she 
gazed at Mrs. Thornton. She thought she 
had come to speak to her about the false- 
hood she had told—that Mr. Thornton had 
employed herto explain the danger she 
had exposed herself to of being confuted 
in full court; and although her heart 
sank to think he had not rather chosen 
to come himself, and upbraid her, and receive 
her penitence, and restore her again to 
his good opinion, yet she was too much 
humbled not to bear any blame on this 
subject patiently and meckly. 

Mrs. Thornton went on: 

“ At first, when I heard from one of my 
servants, that you had been seen walking 
about with a gentleman so far from home as 
the station, at such a time of the evening, I 
could hardly believe it. But my son, I am 
sorry to say, confirmed her story. It was in- 
discreet, to say the least; many a young 
woman has lost her character before now—” 

Margaret’s eyes flashed fire. This wasa 
new idea—this was too insulting. If Mrs, 
Thorton had spoken to her about the lie she 
had told, well and good—she would have 
owned it, and humiliated herself. But to in- 
terfere with her conduct—to speak of her 
character! she—Mrs. Thornton, a mere 
stranger—it was too impertinent! She 
would not answer her—not one word. Mrs. 
Thornton saw the battle-spirit in Margaret’s 
eyes, and it called up her combativeness 
also. 

“For your mother’s sake, I have thought 
it right to warn you against such impro- 
prieties ; they must degrade you in the long 
run in the estimation of the world, even if in 
fact they do not lead you to positive harm.” 

“For my mother’s sake,” said Margaret, in 
a tearful voice, “ I will bear much’; but I can- 
not bear everything. She never meant me 
to be exposed to insult, I am sure.” 

“Tnsult, Miss Hale!” 

“Yes, madam,” said Margaret more 
steadily, “it is insult. What do you know of 
me that should lead you to suspect-—— 
Oh!” said she, breaking down, and covering 
her face’ with her hands—*I know now, 


“ No, Miss Hale,” said Mrs, Thornton, her 
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truthfulness causing her to arrest the con- 
fession Margaret was on the point of making, 
though her curiosity was itching to hear it. 
“Stop. Mr. Thornton has told me nothing. 
You do not know my son. You are not 
worthy to knowhim. He said this. Listen, 
young lady, that you may understand, if you 
can, what sort of a man you rejected. This 
Milton manufacturer, his great tender heart 
scorned as it was scorned, said to me only 
Jast night, ‘Go to her. I have good reason 
to know that she is in some strait, arising 
out of some attachment; and she needs 
womanly counsel.’ I believe those were his 
very words. Farther than that—beyond 
admitting the fact of your being at the 
Outwood station with a gentleman on the 
evening of the twenty-first—he has said 
nothing—not one word against you. If he 
has knowledge of anything which should 
make you sob so, he keeps it to himself.” 

Margaret’s face was still hidden in her 
hands, the fingers of which were wet with 
oo Mrs. Thornton was a little maolli- 
fied. 

“Come, Miss Hale. There may be cir- 
cumstances, 1’ll allow, that, if explained, may 
take off from the seeming impropriety.” 

Still no answer. Margaret was consider- 
ing what to say; she wished to stand well 
with Mrs. Thornton ; and yet she could not, 
might not, give any explanation. Mrs. 
Thornton grew impatient. 

“T shall be sorry to break off an acquain- 
tance ; but for Fanny’s sake—as I told my 
son, if Fanny had done so we should consider 
it a great disgrace—and Fanny might be led 
away——” 

“T can give you no explanation,” said 
Margaret, in a low voice, “I have done 
wrong, but not in the way you think or 
know about. I think Mr. Thornton judges 
me more mercifully than you ;”—she had 
hard work to keep herself from choking 
with her tears—* but, I believe, madam, you 
mean to do rightly.” 

“Thank you,” said Mrs. Thornton, drawing 
herself up; “I was not aware that my 
meaning was doubted. It is the last time I 
shall interfere. I was unwilling to con- 
sent to do it when your mother asked me. 
I had not approved of my son’s attachment 
tofyou while I only suspected it. You did 
not appear to me worthy of him. But when 
you compromised yourself as you did at the 
time of the riot, and exposed yourself to the 
comments of servants and workpeople, I felt 
it was no longer right to set myself against 
my son’s wish of proposing to you—a wish, by 
the way, which he had always denied enter- 
taining until the day of the riot.” Margaret 
winced, and drew in her breath with a long, 
hissing sound; of which, however, Mrs. 
Thornton took no notice. “He came; you 
had apparently changed your mind. I told 
my son yesterday, that I thought it pos- 
sible, short as was the interval, you might 
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nme heard or learnt something of this other 
over 

“What must you think of me, madam?” 
asked Margaret, throwing her head back 
with proud disdain, till her throat curved 
outwards like a swan’s. “You can say 
nothing more, Mrs. Thornton. I decline 
every attempt to justify myself for anything. 
You must allow me to leave the room.” 

And she swept out of it with the noiseless 
grace of an offended princess. Mrs, Thornton 
had quite enough of natural humour to make 
her feel the ludicrousness of the position in 
which she was left. There was nothing for 
it but to show herself out. She was not par- 
ticularly annoyed at Margaret’s way of be- 
having. She did not care enough for her for 
that. She had taken Mrs. Thornton’s re- 
monstrance to the full as keenly to heart as 
that lady expected ; and Margaret’s passion 
at once mollified her visitor far more than 
any silence or reserve could have done. It 
showed the effect of her words. “My young 
lady,” thought Mrs, Thornton, to herself; 


|“ you’ve a pretty good temper of your own. 


If John and you had come together, he would 
have had to keep a tight hand over you, to 
make you know your place. But I don’t 
think you will go a-walking again with your 
beau at such an hour of the day in a hurry. 
You’ve too much pride and spirit in you for 
that. I like to see a girl fly out at the notion 
of being talked about. It shows they’re 
neither giddy, nor bold by nature. As for 
that girl she might be bold, but she’d never 
be giddy. Ill do her that justice. Now as 
to Fanny, she’d be giddy, and not bold. She’s 
no courage in her, poor thing !” 

Mr. Thornton was not spending the morn- 
ing so satisfactorily as his mother. She at 
any rate was fulfilling her determined pur- 

ose. He was trying to understand where 

e stood ; what damage the strike had done 
him. A good deal of capital was locked 
up in new and expensive machinery ; and he 
had also bought cotton largely, with a view 
to some great orders which he had in hand, 
The strike had thrown him terribly behind- 
hand, as to the completion of these orders, 
Even with his own accustomed and skilled 
workpeople, he would have had some diffi- 
culty in fulfilling his engagements ; as it was, 
the incompetence of the Lrish hands, who had 
to be trained to their work at a time requir- 
ing unusual activity, was a daily annoyance. 

it was not a favourable hour for Higgins 
to make his request. But he had promised 
Margaret to do it at any cost. So, though 
every moment added to his repugnance, his 
pric, and his sullenness of temper, he stood 
eaning against the dead wall, hour after 
hour, first on one leg, then on the other. At 
last the latch was sharply lifted, and out came 
Mr. Thornton. 

“T want for to speak to yo, sir.” 

‘i Can’t stay now, my man. I’m too late as 
it is. 
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“Well, sir, I reckon I can wait till yo come 
back.” 

Mr. Thornton was half way down the 
street. Higgins sighed. But it was no use. 
To catch him in the street, was his only 
chance of seeing “ the measter;” if he had 
rung the lodge bell, or even gone up to the 
house to ask for him, he would have been re- 
ferred to the overlooker. So he stood still 
again, vouchsafing no answer, but a short 
nod of recognition, to the few men who knew 
and spoke to him as the crowd drove out of 
the millyard at dinner time, and scowling 
with all his might at the Irish “ knobsticks ” 
who had just been imported, At last Mr, 
Thornton returned. 

“ What! you there still!” 

“ Ay, sir. I mun speak to yo.” 

“Come in here, then, Stay! we'll go 
across the yard ; the men are not come back, 
and we shall have it to ourselves. These good 
people I see are at dinner ;” said he, closing 
the door of the porter’s lodge. 

He stopped to speak to the overlooker. The 
latter said in a low tone: 

“T suppose you know, sir, that that man is 
Higgins, one of the leaders of the Union ; he 
that made that speech in Hurstfield.” 

“No, I didn’t,” said Mr. Thornton, looking 
round sharply at his follower. Higgins was 
known to him by name as a turbulent spirit. 

“Come along!” said he ; and his tone was 
rougher than before. “It is men such as 
this,” thought he, “ who interrupt commerce, 
and injure the very town they live in: mere 
demagogues, lovers of power, at whatever cost 
to others.” 

“ Well, sir! what do you want with me ?” 
said Mr. Thornton, facing round at him as 
soon as they were in the counting-house of the 
mill. 

“My name is Higgins”— 

“T know that,” broke in Mr. Thornton. 
“What do you want, Mr. Higgins? That's 
the question.” 

“JT want work.” 

“Work! You’re a pretty chap to come 
asking me for work. You don’t want impu- 
dence, that’s very clear.” 

“T’ve getten enemies and backbiters, like 
my betters ; but I ne’er heerd o’ ony of them 
calling me o’er-modest,” said Higgins, His 
blood was a little roused by Mr. Thornton’s 
manner, more than by his words, 

Mr. Thornton saw a letter addressed to 
himself on the table. He took it up, and 
read it through. At the end, he looked up 
and said, “ What are you waiting for ?” 

“ An answer to th’ question I axed.” 

“T gave it you before. Don’t waste any 
more of your time.” 

“Yo made a remark, sir, on my impu- 
dence : but I were taught that it was manners 
to say either ‘ yes’ or ‘no,’ when I were axed a 
civil question. I should be thankfu’ to yo if 
yo’d give me work. Hamper will speak to 
my being a good hand.” 
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“T’ve a notion you'd better not send me to 
Hamper to ask fora character, my.man. I 
might hear more than you'd like.” 

“Td take th’ risk. Worst they could say 
of me is, that I did what I thought best, even 
to my own wrong.” 

“You'd better go and try them, then, anu 
see whether they'll give you work. I’ve 
turned off upwards of a hundred of my best 
hands for no other fault than following you, 
and such as you; and d’ye think I’ll take 
you on? I might as well put a firebrand 
into the midst of the cotton-waste.” 

Higgins turned away ; then the recollection 
of Boucher came over him, and he faced 
round with the greatest concession he could 
persuade himself to make : 

“T'd promise yo, measter, I’d not speak a 
word as could do harm, if so be yo did right 
by us; and I'd promise more; I’d promise 
that when I seed yo going wrong, and acting 
unfair, I’d speak to yo in private first ; and 
that would be a fair warning. If yo and I 
did na agree in our opinion o’ your conduct, 
yo might turn me off at an hour’s notice.” 

“Upon my word, you don’t think small 
beer of yourself! Hamper has had a loss of 
you. How came he to let you and your 
wisdom go ?” 

“Well, we parted wi’ mutual dissatisfac- 
tion. I would not gi’e the pledge they were 
asking ; and they would not have me at no 
rate. So I’m free to make another engage- 
ment ; and, as I said before, though I should 
na’ say it, I’m a good hand, measter, anda 
steady man—specially when I can keep fra 
drink ; and that I shall do now, if I ne’er did 
afore.” 

“That you may have more money laid up 
for another strike, I suppose ?” 

“No! I'd be thankful if I was free to do 
that ; it’s for to keep th’ widow and childer 
of a man who was drove mad by them knob- 
sticks 0’ yourn; put out of his place by a 
Paddy that did na know weft fra warp.” 

“Well! you'd better turn to something 
else if you’ve any such good intention in your 
head. I should not advise you to stay in 
Milton; you’re too well known here.” 

“Tf it were summer,” said Higgins, “I'd 
take to Paddy’s work, and go as a navvy, or 
haymaking, or summut, and ne’er see Milton 
again. But it’s winter, and the childer will 
elem.” 

“A pretty navvy you’d make! why, you 
could not do half a day’s work at digging 
against an Irishman.” 

“Td only charge half-a-day for th’ twelve 
hours, if I could only do half-a-day’s work in 
th’ time. Yo’re not knowing of any place, 
where they could gi’ me a trial away fra the 
mills, if [’m such a firebrand? I'd take any 
wage they thought I was worth, for the sake 
of those childer.” 

“Don’t you see what you would be? 
You'd be a knobstick. You'd be taking less 
wages than the other. labourers—all for the 
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Sake of another man’s children. Think how 
you’d abuse any poor fellow who was willing 
to take what he could get to keep his own 
children. You and your Union would soon 
be down upon him. No! no! if it’s only 
for the recollection of the way in which you’ve 
used the poor knobsticks before now, I say No 
to your question. I will not give you work. 
I won’t say I don’t believe your pretext for 
coming and asking for work ; I know nothing 
about it. It may be true, or it may not. It 
is a very unlikely story, at any rate. Let me 
pass. I will not give you work. There's 
your answer.” 

“T hear, sir. I would na ha’ troubled yo 
but that I were bid to come, by one as seemed 
to think yo’d getten some soft place in yo'r 
heart. She were mistook and I were misled. 
But I’m not the first man as is misled by a 
woman.” 

“Tell her to mind her own business the 
next time, instead of taking up your time and 
mine too. I believe women are at the bottom 
of every plague in this world. Be off with 

ou.” 
6 I’m obleeged to yo for a’ yo’r kindness, 
measter, and most of a’ for yo'r civil way o’ 
saying good-bye.” 

Mr. Thornton did not deign a reply. But 
looking out of the window a minute after 
he was struck with the lean bent figure 
going out of the yard; the heavy walk 
was in strange contrast with the resolute 
clear determination of the man to speak to 
him. He crossed to the porter’s lodge : 

“How long has that man Higgins been 
waiting to speak to me ?” 

“He was outside the gate before eight 
o'clock, sir. I think he’s been there ever 
since.” 

“ And it is now—?” 

“ Just one, sir.” 

“ Five hours,’ thought Mr. Thornton ; 
“it’s a long time for a man to wait, doing 
nothing but first hoping and then fearing.” 


CHAPTER THE THIRTY-NINTH. 


Marearer shut herself up in her own 
room after she had quitted Mrs. Thornton. 
She began to walk backwards and forwards 
in her old habitual way of showing agitation ; 
but then, remembering that in that slightly- 
built house every step was heard from one 
room to another, she sate down until she 
heard Mrs. Thornton go safely out of the 
house. She forced herself to recollect all 
the conversation that had passed between 
them ; speech by speech she compelled her 
memory to go through with it. At the end 
she rose up, and said to herself, in a melan- 
choly tone : 

“ At any rate, her words do not touch me ; 
they fall off from me; for I am innocent of 
all the motives she attributes to me. But 
still it is hard to think that any one—any 
woman—can believe all this of another so 
easily. It is hard and sad. Where I have 
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done wrong, she does not accuse me—she 
does not know. He never told her; I 
might have known he would not ! ” 

She lifted up her head, as if she took 
pride in any delicacy of feeling which Mr, 
Thornton had shown. Then, as a new 
thought came across her, she pressed her 
hands tightly together : 

“He, too, must take poor Frederick for 
some lover.” (She blushed as the word 
passed through her mind.) “I see it now, 
| [t is not merely that he knows of my false- 
| hood, but he believes that some one else 
cares for me; and that I——Oh dear !—oh 
jdear! What shalll do? WhatdoImean? 
Why do I care what he thinks, beyond the 
mere loss of his good opinion as regards my 
telling the truth or not? I cannot tell. 
But I am very miserable! Oh, how un- 
happy this last year has been! I have 
passed out of childhood into old age. I have 
| had no youth—no womanhood ; the hopes of 
; womanhood have closed for me—for I shall 
never marry; and I anticipate cares and 
sorrows just as if I were an old woman, and 
with the same fearful spirit. I am weary of 
| this continual call upon me for strength. I 
could bear up for papa; because that is a 
natural, pious duty. And I think I could 
| bear up against—at any rate, I could have 
| the energy to resent, Mrs. Thornton’s unjust, 
| impertinent suspicions, But it is hard to 
| feel how completely he must misunderstand 
me. What has happened to make me so 
morbid to-dry? I do not know. I only 
|know I cannot help it. I must give way 
sometimes. No, I will not though,” said 
she, springing to her feet. “I will not—I 
will not think of myself and my own position. 
I won’t examine into my own feelings. It 
would be of no use now. Some time, if I 
live to be an old woman, I may sit over the 
fire, and, looking into the embers, see the 
life that might have been.” 

All this time she was hastily putting on 
her things to go out, only stopping from time 
to time to wipe her eyes, with an impatience 
of gesture at the tears that would come, in 
spite of all her bravery. 

“Tdare say, there’s many a woman makes 
as sad a mistake as I have done, and only 
finds it out too late. And how proudly and 
impertinently I spoke to him that day! But 
I did not know then. It has come upon me 
little by little, and I don’t know where it 
began. Now I won't give way. I shall find 
it difficult to behave in the same way to him 
with this miserable consciousness upon me ; 
but I will be very calm and very quiet, and 
say very little. But, to be sure, I may not see 
him; he keeps out of our way evidently. 
That would be worse than all. And yet no 
wonder he avoids me, believing what he 
must about me.” 

She went out, going rapidly towards the 
country, and trying to drown reflection by 
|swiftness of motion. 





| 
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As she stood on the door-step, on her’ 
return, her father came up : 

“Good girl!” said he. “You've been to 
Mrs. Boucher’s. I was.just meaning to go 
there, if I had time, before dinner.” 

“No, papa; I have not,” said Margaret, 
reddening. “I never thought about her. 
But I will go directly after dinner; I will 
go while you are taking your nap.” 

Accordingly Margaret went. Mrs. Boucher 
was very ill; really ill—not merely ailing. 
The kind and sensible neighbour, who had 
come in the other day, seemed to have taken 
charge of everything. Some of the children 
were gone to the neighbours. Mary Higgins 
had come for the three youngest at dinner 
time ; and since then Nicholas had gone for 
the doctor. He had not come as yet; Mrs. 
Boucher was dying ; and there was nothing 
to do but to wait. Margaret thought that | 
she should like to know his opinion, and that | 
she could not do better than go and see the 
Higginses in the meantime. She might then 
possibly hear if Nicholas had been able to| 
make his application to Mr. Thornton. 

She found Nicholas busily engaged in 
making a penny spin on the dresser, for the 
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“Said I were to tell yo to mind yo’r own 
business, That’s the longest spin yet, my 
lads. And them’s civil words to what he 
used to me. But ne’er mind. We’re but 
where we was; and I'll break stones on th’ 
road afore I let these little uns clem.” 

Margaret put the struggling Johnnie out 
of her arms, back into his former place on the 
dresser. 

“T am sorry I asked you to go to Mr. 
Thornton’s. Iam disappointed in him.” 

There was a slight noise behind her. Both 
she and Nicholas turned round at the same 
moment, and there stood Mr. Thornton, with 
a look of displeased surprise upon his face, 
Obeying her swift impulse, Margaret passed 
out before him, saying not a word, only 
bowing low to hide the sudden paleness that 
she felt had come over her face, He bent 
equally low in return, and then closed the 
door after her. As she hurried to Mrs, 
Boucher’s she heard the clang, and it seemed 
to fill up the measure of her mortification. 
He too was annoyed to find her there. He 
had tenderness in his heart—“a soft place,” 
as Nicholas Higgins called it; but he had 
some pride in concealing it ; he kept it very 


amusement of three little children who were | sacred and safe, and was jealous of every cir- 


clinging to him in a fearlessmanner, He, as | 
well as they, was smiling at a good long} 
spin ; and Margaret thought that the happy | 
look of interest in his occupation was a good 
sign. 


When the penny stopped spinning, 
“ile Johnnie ” began to cry. | 

“Come to me,” said Margaret, taking him 
off the dresser, and holding him in her arms ; | the man had spoken saucily to him when he 
she held her watch to his ear, while she|had the opportunity, was nothing to Mr. 


asked Nicholas if he had seen Mr. Thornton, 





The look on his face changed instantly. 

“Ay!” said he, “I’ve seen and heerd | 
too much on him.” 

“He refused you, then?” said Margaret, 
sorrowfully. 

“To be sure. I knew he’d do it all along. 
It’s no good expecting marcy at the hands 0’ | 
them measters. Yo’re a stranger and a fo- 
reigner, and are not likely to know their 
ways; but I knowed it.” 

“Tam sorry I asked you. Was he angry? 
He did not speak to you as Hamper did, 
did he ?” 

“He weren’t o’er-civil!” said Nicholas, 
spinning the penny again, as much for his 
own amusement as for that of the children, 
“Never yo fret, I’m only where I was. Til! 
go on tramp to-morrow. I gave him as good | 
as I got. I telled him Pd not that good 
opinion on him that I'd ha’ come a second 
time of mysel; but yo’d advised me for to 
come, and I were beholden to yo,” 

“You told him I sent you ?” 

“T dunno if I ca’d yo by your name. I 
dunnot think I did. I said, a woman who 
knew no better had advised me for to come 
and see if there was a soit place in his! 
heart.” 

“ And he—?” asked Margaret. 


| 


cumstance that tried to gain admission. But 
if he dreaded exposure of his tenderness, he 
was equally desirous that all men should 
recognise his justice ; and he felt that he had 
been unjust, in giving so scornful a hearing 
to any one who had waited with humble 
patience for five hours to speak to him. That 


Thornton, He rather liked him for it; and 
he was conscious of his own irritability of 
temper at the time, which probably made 
them both quits. It was the five hours of 
waiting that struck Mr. Thornton. He had 
not five hours to spare himself ; but one hour 
—two hours, of his hard penetrating intel- 
lectual, as well as bodily labour, did he give 
up to going about collecting evidence as to 
the truth of Higgins’s story, the nature 
of his character, the tenor of his life. He 
tried not to be, but was convinced that 
all that Higgins had said was true. And 
then the conviction went in as if by some 
spell, and touched the latent tenderness of 
his heart; the patience of the man, the 
simple generosity of the motive (for he had 
learnt about the quarrel between Boucher 
and Higgins), made him forget entirely 
the mere reasonings of justice, and overleap 
them by a diviner instinct. He came to tell 
Higgins he would give him work; and he 
was more annoyed to find Margaret there 
than by hearing her last words ; for then he 
understood that she was the woman who had 
urged Higgins to come to him; and he 
dreaded the admission of any thought of her 
as a motive to what he was doing solely 
because it was right. 

“So that was the lady you spoke of as a 
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woman?” said he indignantly to Higgins. 
“You might have told me who she was,” 

“And then maybe yo’d ha’ spoken of her 
more civil than yo did; yo’d getten a mother 
who might ha’ kept yo’r tongue in check 
when yo were talking o’ women being at the 
root of all the plagues.” 

“Of course you told that to Miss Hale ?” 

“In coorse I did. Leastways, I reckon I 
did. I telled her she weren't to meddle 
again in aught that concerned yo.” 


(Conducted by 
frankly, suddenly turning round, and facing 
Mr. Thornton fully for the first time. 

“And this is a deal from me,” said Mr. 
Thornton, giving Higgins’s hand a good grip. 
“ Now mind you come sharp to your time,” 
continued he, resuming the master. “T'll 
have no laggards at my mill. What fines we 
have we keep pretty sharply. And the first 
time I catch you making mischief, off you go. 
So now you know where you are.” 

“ Yospoke of my wisdom this morning. I 


“Whose children are those—yours?” Mr.! reckon I may bring it wi’ me; or would yo 


Thornton had a pretty good notion whose 


they were from what he had heard; but he | 


rather have me ’bout my brains ?” 
“*Bout your brains, if you use them for 


felt awkward in turning the conversation! meddling with my business; with your 


round from this unpromising beginning. 
“They’re not mine, and they are mine.” 
“They are the children you spoke of to me 
this morning ?” 
“When yo said,” replied Higgins, turning 


round with ill-smothered fierceness, “that my | 
Boucher’s door, Margaret came out of it. 
'She did not see him; and he followed her 


story might be true or might not, but it were 
a very unlikely one, Measter, I’ve not 
forgetten.” 

Mr. Thornton was silent for a moment; 
then he said: “No more have I. I remem- 


ber what I said. I spoke to you about; 
‘to overtake her, and speak to her, to see 


those children as I had no business to do. I 
did not believe you. I could not have taken 
care of another man’s children myself, if he 


had acted towards me as I hear Boucher did | 
But I know now that you! 


towards yon. 


spoke truth. I beg your pardon.” 
Higgins did not turn round, or immediately 


respond to this. But when he did speak, it 
was in a softened tone, although the words 
were gruff enough. 

“Yo’ve no business to go prying into what 
happened between Boucher and me. He’s 
dead, and I’m sorry. That’s enough.” 

“So it is. Will you take work with me? 
That’s what I came to ask.” 

Higgins’s obstinacy wavered, recovered 
strength, and stood firm. He wouldnot speak. 
Mr. Thornton would not ask again. Higgins’s 
eye fell on the children. 

“Yo’ve called me impudent, anda liar, and 
a mischief-maker, and yo might ha’ said wi’ 
some truth,as I were now and then given to 
drink. An’ I ha’ called you a tyrant an’ an 
oud bull-dog, and a hard cruel master ; that’s 
where it stands. But forth’ childer. Measter 
do yo think we can e’er get on together ?” 

“Well !” said Mr. Thornton, half-laughing, 
“it was not my proposal that we should go 
together. But there’s one comfort, on your 
own showing. We neither of us can think 
much worse of the other than we do 
now.” 

“That’s true,” said Higgins, reflectively. 
“I’ve been thinking ever sin’ I saw you, 
what a marcy it were yo did na take me on, 
for that I ne’er saw a man whom I could less 
abide. But that’s maybe been a hasty judg- 
ment; and work’s work to such as me. So, 
measter, I’ll come ; and what’s more I thank 
yo: and that’s a deal fra’ me,” said he, more 


| walk, and her tall and graceful figure. 
\suddenly this simple emotion of pleasure 


brains, if you can keep them to your own.” 
“TI shall need a deal o’ brains to settle 

where my business ends and yo’rs begins.” 
“Your business has not begun yet, and 

mine stands still for me. So good afternoon.” 
Just before Mr. Thornton came up to Mrs. 


for several yards, admiring her light and easy 
But 


was tainted, poisoned by jealousy. He wished 


how she would receive him, now she must 
know that he was aware of some other at- 
tachment. He wished too, but of this wish 
he was rather ashamed, that she should know 
that he had justified her wisdom in sending 
Higgins to him to ask for work, and had re- 
pented him of his morning’s decision. He 
came up to her. She started, 

“ Allow me to say, Miss Hale, that you 
were rather premature in expressing your 
disappointment. I have taken Higgins on.” 

“T am glad of it,” said she, coldly. 

“He tells me he repeated to you what I 
said this morning about—.” Mr. Thornton 
hesitated. Margaret took it up : 

“ About women not meddling. You had 
a perfect right to express your opinion, 
which was a very correct one, I have no 
doubt. But” she went on a little more 
eagerly, “ Higgins did not quite tell you the 
exact truth.” The word “truth,” reminded 
her of her own untruth, and she stopped short, 
feeling exceedingly uncomfortable. Mr. 
Thornton at first was puzzled to account for 
her silence; and then he remembered the lie 
she had told, and all that was foregone. 
“The exact truth!” said he. “Very few 
people do speak the exact truth. I have 
given up hoping forit. Miss Hale, have you 
no explanation to give me? You must per- 
ceive what I cannot but think.” 

Margaret was silent. She was wondering 
if an explanation of any kind would be con- 
sistent with her loyalty to Frederick. 

“ Nay,” said he, “I will ask no farther. I 
may be putting temptation in your way. At 
present, believe me, your secret is safe with 
me. But you run great risks, allow me to 
say, in being so indiscreet. I am now only 
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speaking as a friend of your father’s: if I 
had any other thought or hope, of course 
that is at an end. I am quite disinterested.” 

“T am aware of that,” said Margaret, 
forcing herself to speak in an indifferent care- 
less way. “I am aware of what I must appear 
to you, but the secret is another person’s, 
and I cannot explain it without doing him 
harm.” 

“T have not the slightest wish to pry into 
the gentleman’s secrets,” he said, with grow- 
ing anger. “My own interest in you is— 
simply that of a friend. You may not be- 
lieve me, Miss Hale, but it is—in spite of the 
persecution I’m afraid I threatened you with 
at one time—but that is all given up; all 
passed away. You believe me, Miss Hale ?” 

“Yes,” said Margaret, quietly and sadly. 

“Then, really, I don’t see any occasion for 
us to go on walking together. I thought, 
perhaps you might have had something to say, 
but I see we are nothing to each other. If 
you're quite convinced that any foolish passion 
on my part is entirely over, 1 will wish you 
good afternoon.” He walked off very hastily. 

“ What can he mean ?” thought Margaret 
— what could he mean by speaking so, as if 
I were always thinking that he cared for me, 
when I know he does not; he cannot. His 
mother will have said all those cruel things 
about me to him. But I won’t care for him. 
I surely am mistress enough of myself to 
control this wild, strange, miserable feeling, 
which tempted me even to betray my own 
dear Frederick, so that I might but regain 
his good opinion ; the good opinion of a man 
who takes such pains to tell me that I am 
nothing to him. Come! poor little heart! 
be cheery and brave. We'll be a great deal 
to one another if we are thrown off and left 
desolate.” 

Her father was almost startled by her 
merriment this morning. She talked inces- 
santly, and forced her natural humour to an 
unusual pitch ; and if there was a tinge of 
bitterness in much of what she said ; if her 
accounts of the old Harley Street set were 
a little sarcastic, her father could not bear to 
check her, as he would have done at another 
time—for he was glad to see her shake off her 
cares, In the middle of the evening she was 
called down to speak to Mary Higgins ; and 
when she came back, Mr. Hale imagined 
that he saw traces of tears on her cheeks. 
But that could not be, for she brought good 
news—that Higgins had got work at Mr. 
Thornton’s mill. Her spirits were damped 
at any rate, and she found it very difficult to 
go on talking at all, much more in the wild 
way that she had done. For some days 
her spirits varied strangely; and her 
father was beginning to be anxious about 
her, when news arrived from one or two 
quarters that promised some change and 
variety for her. Mr. Hale received a letter 
from Mr. Bell, in which that gentleman 
volunteered a visit to them; and Mr. Hale 
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imagined that the promised society of his old 
Oxford friend would give as agreeable a turn 
to Margaret’s ideas as it did to his own. 
Margaret tried to take an interest in what 
pleased her father ; but she was too languid 
to care about any Mr. Bell, even though he 
were twenty times her godfather. She was 
more roused by a letter from Edith, full of 
sympathy about her aunt’s death; full of 
details about herself, her husband, and child; 
and at the end saying, that as the climate did 
not suit the baby, and as Mrs. Shaw was 
talking of returning to England, she thought 
it probable that Captain Lennox might sell 
out, and that they might all go and live again 
in the old Harley Street house ; which, how- 
ever, would seem very incomplete without 
Margaret. Margaret yearned after that old 
house, and the placid tranquillity of that old 
well-ordered monotonous life. She had felt 
it occasionally tiresome while it lasted; but 
since then she had been buffeted about, and 
felt so exhausted by this recent struggle with 
herself that she thought that even stagnation 
would be a rest and a refreshment. So she 
began to look towards a long visit to the 
Lennoxes on their return to England as to a 
point—no, not of hope—but of leisure, in 
which she could regain her power and com- 
mand over herself. At present it seemed to 
her as if all subjects tended towards Mr. 
Thornton ; as if she could not forget him 
with all her endeavours. If she went to see 
the Higginses, she heard of him there ; her 
father had resumed their readings together, 
and quoted his opinions perpetually ; even 
Mr. Bell’s visit brought his tenant’s name 
upon the tapis; for he wrote word that he 
believed he must be occupied some great 
part of his time with Mr. Thornton, as a new 
lease was in preparation, and the terms of it 
must be agreed upon. 
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Att the world knows that Southampton, 
situated about midway in the British Channel, 
offers a convenient and safe harbour for vessels 
of all kinds, All the world ought to know it, 
for the fact isa very old one ; it was common 
knowledge in the reign of Ethelwolf, almost 


a thousand years ago. Southampton even 
then was an old and thriving town,—good 

roof of its prosperity being supplied by the 
Fact that it was thought worth robbing by 
the Danes. 

Within the last fourteen years, Southampton 
has become a town, and this, too, all the world 
very well knows, of first-rate importance to 
this country. The South-Western Railway, 
providing between London and Southampton 
rapid and easy means of transit, so connects 
the towns that the Southampton of the pre- 
sent day has become a channel outport of 
London, for the outward and homeward- 
bound passengers and mails along the prin- 
cipal ocean-routes of the world, 


ocean cael 
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There are eight steam-packet companies 
connected with the port. They own nearly | 
a hundred steamers, the original cost of| 
which was above six millions sterling. The 
neighbourhood of Southampton docks is now 
crowded with eating-houses, restaurants, | 
Oriental, American, Dock, Temperance, and 
Railway hotels, hotels Francais, and Spanish 
fondas. Amongst the seamen of the East! 
and West India and American steamers, are 
great numbers of negroes, lascars, creoles, 
Arabs, mulattoes, and quadroons When 
a couple of large mail steamers arrive on 
the same day, which often happens, the win- 
dows of the hotels are to be seen crowded 
with foreign merchants, West India and 
American planters, East Indian, Australian, 
and Californian nabobs, military or naval 
officers, and foreign officials, with their fami- 
lies, dressed in every variety of costume. All 
these people are at the same time besieged 
vigorously in all their hotels by English, 
Italian, and German street-bands, A great 
many street musicians get their bread by 
playing before the Southampton hotels on 
packet days. Of German bands there are a 





dozen located in the town. They are im- 
ported, drilled, paid wages, and furnished 
with instruments by & resident German, who 
is often to be seen at a short distance from 
the performers, paying critical attention to 
their music, and perhaps having an eye on 
their receipts. 


This man groups the per- 
formers. Sometimes you may see a band of 
twelve with music-stands and books, playing 
choice and difficult music before one hotel. 
At other times such a band is not to be found 
in the town ; its members are broken up into 
several parties, who are playing before several 
hotels Polkas, Vilikinses, and Last Roses of 
Summer. The band arrangements all depend 
upon the concentration: or dispersion of the 
passengers, and upon the rank, taste, and 
wealth of the arrivals. 

The scenes incident to the incoming and 
outgoing of packets are of all kinds. All 
dread of observation is apt to be laid aside 
when parents are taking leave for years of 
children, or wives part from husbands bound 
for a port thousands of miles away. It is the 
same when nearest relatives are meeting 
one another for the first time, after a long 
absence. When a homeward packet enters 
the Southampton dock, there is a rush 
through the dock gates of friends of the pas- 
sengers. They have been waiting for the 
ship perhaps for days, It is half-an-hour 
before the buge bulk of the steamer can be 
hauled alongside of the quay. During this 
time the passengers are grouped on deck, 
intently looking for their friends on shore ; 
the friends ashore are not less intently 
searching among the passengers with opera- 
glasses. Presently there are recognitions, 
and a kind of sacred pantomime begins. The 
friends on the quay seem to be suffering the 
pains of Tantalus. They walk hurriedly to 
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and fro, smiling to themselves; then they 
stop short, stand still, and gaze intently on 
the vessel ; then they kiss a hand or wave a 
handkerchief, and restlessly walk up and 
down again. The‘minutes spent in bringing 
the ship fairly alongside seem to them hours. 
At the first moment possible they make a 
rush to get on board, but are kept back by 
the custom-house officers, with a bluff order 
that “they must wait ashore until the pas- 
sengers have landed.” 

At length the passengers do land, and are 
received with love expressed unrestrainedly 
in open arms, Some time agoan aged soldier 
arrived from the east. A peerage and 
honours awaited him in this country. Hun- 
dreds of people were in Southampton docks, 
cheering him before he landed. They rushed 
on board, pushing aside the custom-house 
officers to greet him, ‘The deck was crowded, 
With much trouble, a lady succeeded in 
getting close to him, and whispered a word or 
two into his ear. He turned quickly round, 
held her out at arm’s length, and looked 
intently at her, his eyes streaming with 
tears. Then he embraced her. She was a 
daughter-in-law, whom he had never seen 
before ; the only one of his relations able to 
come near him for the crowd. 

Sometimes the large steam-packets leave 
the docks, and go out into what is called the 
stream, a day or two before they depart on 
their voyages. When that is the case, small 
steamers run to and from them and the dock 
quay, carrying their mails and passengers. 
You may always tell the line to which such 
an outward-going packet may belong by the 
appearance of the passengers. If you see 
about the dock, bearded, moustached, jim- 
erow-hatted gentlemen, who smoke much, 
the American packet is about to start. If 
you see a number of thin, pallid, bilious- 
looking persons, with white chip hats, and 
accompanied by cadaverous-faced ladies, and 
coloured women, carriers of babies that are 
neither white nor black, the West India 
steamer is about to get under weigh. If 
you observe a number of well-dressed, 
clean -shaved, healthy-looking fellows, with 
heaps of luggage, leisurely going into the 
docks in cabs, some turbans and fezzes now 
and then appearing, it is the East India 
packet that is getting up her steam. Even 
the appearance of the mails will show to 
what part of the world the ship is bound. 
Huge India-rubber sacks contain the Ameri- 
can mails; canvas bags the West Indian 
letters ; and the East India mail is contained 
in variously coloured boxes, 

Southampton must be a mine of treasure 
for the quid-nunc. Almost every week dis- 
tinguished passengers arrive there; foreign 
monarchs, Royal Bengal tigers, Indian, 
African, and Egyptian princes, great mon- 
keys, distinguished ambassadors, _hippo- 

tamuses, alligators, generals, admirals, 
illustrious exiles, Californian bears, colonial 
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governors, &c. t 
done, or devoured during the voyage home— 
the colour of his countenance or skin—what 


hotels each put up at, and full particulars | 
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What each may have said, {Count de Thomar, and Prime Minister of 


Portugal. The one had attempted to uphold 
the privileges of a nation—the other, 
it was believed, had attempted to destroy 


relating to the suites and the keepers that | them. 


attended on them—all furnish abundant 
material for the descriptive powers of South- 
ampton correspondents. Here, in Southamp- 
ton, exiles wait to catch the first news from 
abroad, or watch the moment when they 
can return to their own countries. An 
amiable-looking old man, with an English 
face, leisurely walking about the town, with 
a tiny black footman following him, is 
General Rosas, the once terrible Dictator of 
Buenos Ayres. Espartero and Count de 
Thomar stopped here until the time arrived 
when they could safely return to the 
Peninsula. ; : 

The King of Portugal ; the Scindian princes ; 
Ibrahim Pacha ; El Hami Pacha; Nepaulese, 
Persian,and Turkish ambassadors ; the Rajahs 
of Surat and Coorg ; the Dukes of Oporto and 
Cobourg: the son and grandson of Tippoo 
Saib, called the Tiger of Mysore; the son of 
Runjeet Singh, surnamed the Lion of Lahore ; 
Louis Kossuth; Orista and Paredes, the 
banished Presidents of Mexico; Count de 
Thomar, the expatriated Prime Minister of 
Portugal ; Guizot ; and many more with whose 
names Europe is familiar, have landed at 
Southampton. Many comeon errands of friend- 
ship or homage, bringing costly presents for 
the Queen. Dusky princes from farther Ind 
come to see the land of the people who have 
subjugated mighty empires in the East, or 
to crave increased allowance from merchants 
who are kings in Hindostan. Some of these 
visitors come to make of our island a plat- 
form from which to scatter abroad winged 
words, that they may shake kings on their 
thrones or raise up nations from the dust. 
Others, again, seek in this country only 
shelter from the rage of princes or of peoples. 
The contrast between the ways in which 
some of these men have been received at 
Southampton is very singular. A few 
years since a Gibraltar mail-packet arrived 
at that port, and twenty thousand people 
congregated in the docks to reveive one 
of its passengers. Hundreds wept for 
joy at the sight of him. Strong men 
fought for the honour of drawing his 
chariot. All business was suspended in the 
town. No ancient conqueror entering the 
capital of his country with the spoils of 
armies and kingdoms ever had a greater 
welcome. The next Gibraltar packet that 
arrived contained a passenger who emerged 
stealthily from the fore-cabin. No one wel- 
comed him, The Custom House officers 
rudely ransacked his one carpet-bag. Both 
of these passengers were penniless but dis- 
tinguished exiles, personally unknown to the 
people of Southampton. But one of them 
was known as Louis Kossuth, the Hungarian 
Patriot; the other was Costa Gabel | the 


Two flags flying at the pier-head denote an 
ocean steamer in sight and making its way 
up the Southampton waters. ‘The news 
spreads through as much of the neighbour. 
hood as feels any interest in the matter. Bay- 
windows are flung up, telescopes protruded, 
and many are the guesses as to whether it is 
the Magdalena or the Crcesus,—whether it 
brings dollars or nuggets. Many a bet is 
laid, and many an anxious knot of people 
hastens to the docks to have the question 
settled. A Jersey packet, laden with troops 
for the army of the East, is at the moment 
being hauled alongside the wharf, the mili- 
tary band playing, The Girl I Left Behind 
Me. But, for once, soldiers and deserted 
damsels pass unheeded ;—the war in the 
East is forgotten in the interest excited by 
the steamer from the West. 

Far out upon the waters a puff of smoke 
and a black hull of a ship are perceptible, 
and we are told the ship is the Magdalena 
from the West Indies and the Pacific. In an 
incredibly short space of time the gigantic 
Magdalena has swept up to the dock-heads, 
and is making her stately entrance within the 
pool. She floats past the spot where Canute 
is said to have’ once seated himself; and, 
sending forth volumes of steam and gigantic 
puffs and groans about the paddle-wheels, 
enters the docks. A score or two of shore- 
men holloa to a score or two of sailors; and, 
after a great deal of hard swearing, coaxing, 
and struggling, they have lassoed the ocean 
monster by the means of hempen ropes, then 
they pass heavier cables round the capstans 
and the ship is made a prisoner. 

Ihave come down to the Dock with the 
expectation perhaps of getting on board and 
witnessing a scene of the wildest confusion 
and disorder. I find nothing of the kind. I 
a upon the Magdalena’s clean white deck, 
and may suppose, if I like, that I am on 
board the vessel outward bound, ready 
cleaned for her voyage to St. Thomas’s. But, 
looking towards the saloon, I perceive groups 
of sun-ournt passengers lounging as only 
Indian residents know how to lounge on 
couches and settees. Few of them appear to 
be at all anxious about landing, and the 
ladies, at any rate, seem to be more intent 
upon their shawls and fans than on the pro- 
spect of British ground so near them. Among 
the more languid groups are some huge 
bearded men who may have been spending a 
dozen years amongst the Mexican wars, or at 
the Californian gold-fields, or in the Peruvian 
silver mines, they look so savage and so reck- 
less of appearance. Meanwhile the necessary 
work is being done quickly, though quietly, 
on deck. Fifteen minutes after the moorin 
of the vessel, there remains scarcely one 0: 
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her crew and officers on board. The fires 
are out, and the engine-room looks as snug 
and empty as though there had been no work 
doing in it for a week. The steward’s depart- 
ment is in perfect order, every plate and de- 
canter in its place, and left in charge of a 
cuddy servant. Not a loose rope lies about 
the deck, which, forwards, is as clean and 
still as a churchyard. Here and there a 
sailor or stoker may be seen in clean attire 
shouldering a bundle of pine-apples or a few 
cocoa-nuts, and making quietly for shore. 
The passengers have glided on shore with 
little bustle, in most cases, and those who 
have been met by friends are stirred out of 
their listlessness, I take another stroll up 
the saloon—there is still a deputy stewardess 
with a cuddy servant or two hanging about 
the tables and the lamps. The stewardess 
standing near one of the cabin-doors, and 
looking in, as I pass her; I also peep through 
the half-open door. 

On the floor of the cabin sits a pale, melan- 
choly man holding in his arms a young child 
who seems nearly ready for the shroud. The 
cabin is bestrewn with valuables of all kinds, 
and fitted with every comfort and elegance, 
yet the father’s thoughts are evidently far 
from the scene that I had been previously 
watching. His boxes of silver ingots from 
Peru have been taken ashore unwatched, 
unnoticed, by him. Fanning his little patient 
with a plume of feathers, he sits on the 
cabin-floor to await the arrival of the 
surgeon, who has gone in search of an invalid- | 
carriage with easy springs. The fruit of} 
a life-time, the amassed treasures of the| 
southern miners, cannot claim a thought from 
him. while his helpless daughter is there 
needing all his care. These are the last pas- 
sengers who quit the Magdalena. 

Two more flags run up the mast on the 
pier, indicating the approach of another of 
the large sea-going steamers. This time it 
is a vessel belonging to the General Screw 
Steam Shipping Company —the Croesus — 
a noble steam-ship on the auxiliary screw 
principle, and bound from the Australian 
colonies. No sooner had she been caught in 
the huge rope nooses flung over her sides, 
quarters, and bows, and coaxed alongside the 
quay, than I am on board. Here, also, all 
is fresh, clean, and orderly ; but in no time 
there is also bustle and activity enough. No- 
body had two seconds to spare. How diffe- 
rent the aspect of the saloon ! It is astir with 
restless energy. Shaggy-headed, long-bearded 
fellows, with hands hardened by use of pan, 
cradle, and pick, look as frank, and free, and 
honest as the weather-beaten but more 
reasonably-clad and smoothly shorn Austra- 
lian farmers near them. Many are the ques- 
tions asked of the shore-folk about the war, 
and about the price of wool.. Many an anxious 
gladdened look is cast on the town and the 
townspeople crowding to the dock to welcome 
the Australian diggers, Energetic are their 
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recognitions of their friends, sturdy the hand- 


shakings, hearty the kisses. 

The next steamer in is a paddle-ship, from 
the Brazils. The most interesting group on 
board this ship is a party of liberated Africans 
—slaves teed by the instrumentality of our 
cruizers, who have come to this country for 
information and enlightenment. As black as 
midnight, with brilliant skins, white teeth, 
and curly hair, this dusky party is grouped 
near the paddle-boxes, full of curiosity. Ac- 
customed to see only blacks engaged in labour, 
they are not a little amazed to see so many 
white men shouldering huge boxes, trunks, 
and portmanteaus, and running with them 
over the ship’s side to the quay. At length 
their own time for moving arrives, and catch- 
ing up their small bundles of worldly goods 
they follow their guide to the shore, and 
thence to the railway station, as mechani- 
cally as though moved by the action of a 
spell. 

The day is so far spent when the next 
steamer is signalled that she has to be brought 
up at the buoy on the river, where she lies all 
night. This vessel—the Ripon—brings an 
Indian prince and an Egyptian hippopotamus. 
I therefore accept the otter of the superinten- 
dent of the Peninsular and Oriental Company, 
who is on the point of going on board, and 
take a seat inhis boat. The night is pitchy 


dark. As we approach the steamer the distant | 


glimmer of the many flickering lights takes a 
brighter and distincter shape. Dark forms 
can be seen passing before the lights. A 


strain of wild music breaks upon our ears as | 


we ascend the ship’s side and tread her deck. 


It comes from below, and is mingled with the | 


sound of strange voices singing in some un- 
known tongue an oriental chant. For in the 
saloon a stately company is assembled listen- 
ing to the strange oriental music and eastern 
ditty of some of the Rajah’s people—he him- 
self sitting apart on halt-a-dozen feather-beds, 
and screened off from the herd with fifty yards 
of silken curtain. Bengal indigo planters, 
Bombay merchants, Madras civilians, and 
military officers from the north-west pro- 
vinces, are reclining in all sorts of attitudes, 
while the little Hindoo band sends forth its 
wild air from a lute and an instrument partly 
guitar and partly Jew’s-harp. 
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